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The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  sending  out  of 
the  State  annually  for  the  purchase  of  food  and 
feedstuffs  in  excess  of  $250,000,000.  An  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  colossal  drain  upon  our  resources 
and  earnings  may  be  obtained  from  some  simple 
comparative  statistics.  It  would,  for  example,  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  total  property  tax,  town  and 
county,  for  four  years.  It  is  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  North  Carolina  has  spent  on  roads  over  a  10-year 
period.  It  amounts  to  $81  annually  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  state,  or  more  than  $400 
for  the  average  family. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  economically  unsound, 
and,  as  a  practical  matter,  wholly  unnecessary. 
With  the  exception  of  tropical  fruits  and  spices, 
North  Carolina  can,  by  intelligent  application  and 
planning,  produce  every  foodstuff  consumed  by 
man  and  beast  and  now  largely  purchased  from 
outside  markets.  Our  almost  incomparable  soil  and 
climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  production 
of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  beans,  celery,  lettuce, 
tomatoes,  apples,  peaches  and  all  the  great  secon- 
dary crops  of  hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  milk  and  butter. 
No  state  in  the  American  Union  is  better  equipped 
by  nature  to  live  at  home,  and  no  state  is  more 
dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  almost  every 
food  necessity.  We  dissipate  what  might  easily  be 
converted  into  a  gigantic  surplus  to  meet  this  an- 
nual deficit  in  the  realm  of  elementary  production. 
Money  that  could  be  spent  for  better  schools  and 
homes  and  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
goes  for  food  and  feedstuffs,  of  a  frequently  infe- 
rior quality,  when  almost  everything  we  need  could 
be  economically  produced  on  our  own  farms  and  in 
our  own  gardens. — Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner. 

If  I  were  Czar  of  North  Carolina,  instead  of 
Governor,  I  would  issue  an  edict  declaring  that 
from  and  after  five  years  from  date  any  man  who 
imported  into  North  Carolina  any  corn  meal,  wheat 
or  flour,  beef  or  bacon,  should  forthwith  be  hanged 
without  trial  by  jury,  and  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Of  course,  in  the  beginning  I  would  be  denounced 
as  an  infamous  tyrant;  but  after  the  law  had  been 
in  effect  ten  years  the  richest  state  in  the  Union 
would  build  a  monument  to  me  as  the  financial 
redeemer  of  my  people. — Gov.  Thomas  W.  Bickett. 
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FOREWORD 
Patjx  W.  Wagee 

For  fourteen  years  the  North  Carolina  Club  has  been  in  existence,  and 
each  year  its  members  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  study  and  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  state's  civic,  social,  and  economic  problems.  Each  year 
the  studies  are  related  to  a  central/- theme  and  the  papers  read  before  the 
club  are  assembled  in  a  yearbook. 

Last  year  the  theme  selected  was  "Country  Life  in  North  Carolina,"  and 
eleven  papers  presented  are  included  in  this  volume.  Three  addresses  before 
the  club  during  the  year  were  not  reduced  to  manuscript.  These  were  "A 
Need  for  Two-Arm  Farming  in  North  Carolina,"  by  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of 
the  Progressive  Farmer;  "Some  Plans  for  Farm  Relief,"  by  Carl  C.  Taylor 
of  State  College;  and  "Public  Welfare  in  Rural  North  Carolina"  by  Roy  M. 
Brown  of  the  University.  A  paper  by  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  on  "Public  Health 
in  Rural  North  Carolina"  is  omitted  here  because  it  is  being  published  as  a 
part  of  his  volume — North  Carolina:  Economic  and  Social. 

To  give  an  adequate  picture  of  country  life  in  the  state  would  require  a 
larger  volume  and  one  covering  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  could  be 
attempted  in  this  yearbook.  Such  a  volume  should  also  contain  many  illustra- 
tions; none  at  all  could  be  included  in  this  volume  because  of  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  printing  cost  at  a  minimum. 

A  complete  picture  of  country  life  in  North  Carolina  contains  much  that 
is  ugly.  Many  of  our  North  Carolina  farmers  are  desperately  poor,  live  in 
wretched  houses,  and  are  scantily  provided  with  even  the  necessities  of  life. 
There  is  poverty,  illiteracy,  uncouthness,  narrowness,  excessive  individualism. 
Tenancy  and  cash  crop  farming  have  failed  to  produce  prosperity,  culture, 
or  social  unity.  There  is  much  in  our  rural  life  that  is  unwholesome  and  ob- 
structive to  social  progress.  The  general  level  of  country  civilization  in  the 
state  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  some  other  rural  states. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  great  changes,  however,  and  there  are  many 
evidences  of  progress  as  well  as  conditions  pregnant  with  possibilities.  A  net- 
work of  good  roads  is  destroying  isolation,  provincialism,  sectionalism,  and  is 
unifying  the  state.  Automobiles,  telephones,  and  radios  have  great  socializing 
values.  Consolidated  rural  schools  are  not  only  improving  the  quality  of  rural 
education  but  are  enlarging  the  rural  neighborhood  and  multiplying  the  con- 
tacts of  country  people.  Four-H  clubs  are  imbuing  the  youth  with  the  spirit 
of  cooperation.  Industrialization  and  urbanization  are  furnishing  a  market 
for  surplus  labor  and  farm  products.  A  broader  sympathy  and  a  finer  social 
spirit  are  manifested  in  such  things  as  juvenile  courts,  an  improved  type  of 
county  home,  public  health  activities,  and  home  demonstration  work.  The 
fundamental  weaknesses  now  are  economic.  The  farmers  do  not  have  sufficient 
income  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  The  type  of  agriculture  that  is 
carried  on  does  not  result  in  the  retention  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer, or  even  in  the  community  in  which  produced. 
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More  livestock  and  more  diversity  in  crops  are  the  principal  keys  to  greater 
agricultural  prosperity.  The  demonstrations  of  the  county  agents,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  writings  of  the  agricultural  journals,  the 
lessons  of  the  master  farmer,  and  the  leadership  of  Governor  Gardner  are  em- 
phasizing this  fact,  and  it  may  be  that  twenty  years  from  now  a  volume  on 
country  life  in  North  Carolina  can  be  written  which  will  portray  a  rural 
civilization  such  as  ought  to  be  found  in  a  state  so  favored  by  nature. 

THE  J.  W.  BAILEY  AWARD 

Hon.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Raleigh,  offers  annually  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  to  that  contestant  making  the  "most  valuable  contribution  of  information 
affecting  our  Commonwealth."  The  award  for  the  last  college  year  was  won  by 
Mr.  Marion  R.  Alexander,  of  Buncombe  County,  whose  paper  on  "Rural  Edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina"  was  adjudged  the  best. 


PHYSICAL  AREAS  AND  SOME  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA* 

S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  between 
33°  50'  and  36°  33'  north  latitude  and  between  75°  and  84°  26'  west  longi- 
tude, thus  having  a  total  width  from  north  to  south  of  nearly  200  miles  and 
from  east  to  west  of  over  500  miles.  Its  eastern  and  western  boundaries  con- 
form largely  to  the  great  natural  confines  of  sea  and  mountains — the  former 
with  its  curving  shore  line  is  more  than  300  miles  in  length,  while  the  latter 
trends  northeast  to  southwest  along  the  crest  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  sys- 
tem for  over  200  miles.  The  northern  and  southern  boundaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  mainly  conventional  lines,  the  former  a  (nearly)  due  east  and  west 
line  about  325  miles  in  length  and  the  southern  a  broken  line  about  375  miles  in 
length.  The  total  area  of  the  state  is  52,286  square  miles,  of  which  3,620  square 
miles  are  water. 

North  Carolina  is  divided  into  four  social-economic  provinces,  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  four  distinct  geographic  areas.  These  geographic 
areas  from  east  to  west  are  Tidewater,  West  Coastal  Plain,  Piedmont,  and 
Mountain.  The  Tidewater  and  West  Coastal  Plain  are  often  spoken  of  as 
one  area,  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  whole  area  is  of  the  same  general  origin, 
but  there  are  two  distinct  social-economic  regions.  There  runs  across  the 
state,  and  somewhat  parallel  with  the  shore  line,  what  is  known  as  the  fall 
line,  cutting  the  state  into  two  regions  of  about  equal  size.  East  of  this 
line  the  soils  are  of  sedimentary  origin;  west  of  it  they  are  mainly  of  igneous 
origin.  In  other  words,  North  Carolina  is  divided  into  two  great  soil  or 
physical  provinces,  the  east  and  the  west,  and  this  fact  has  been  an  enormous 
factor  throughout  the  history  of  the  state.  It  is  no  less  important  today  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  No  other  state  on  the  Alantic  seaboard  is  so  clearly 
marked  off  into  geographic  and  social-economic  provinces.  The  East  is  more 
or  less  clearly  divided  into  two  provinces  of  about  equal  size;  the  West  is 
definitely  divided  into  two  provinces,  the  Piedmont  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  Mountain  region. 

The  Coastal  Plain  Proper 

The  Coastal  Plain  is  the  name  applied  to  the  low  and  partially 
submerged  area  of  varying  width  that  is  confined  between  the  Pied- 
mont Plateau  on  the  west  and  the  continental  shelf  on  the  east.  Its 
western  boundary  passes  through  Northampton,  Warren,  Halifax, 
Franklin,  Wake,  Johnston,  Chatham,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Anson 
counties.  It  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions — a  submerged  or  sub- 
marine division  and  an  emerged  or  subaerial  division,  the  seashore 
forming  the  boundary  line  between  them.  This  line  of  demarcation, 
although  apparently  fixed,  is  in  reality  very  changeable,  for  during  the 


*Adapted  from  a  section  of  a  forth-coming  volume  entitled  North  Carolina:  Economic 
and  Social,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  For  a  fuller  presentation  of  this  subject, 
see  this  volume. 
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geologic  ages  which  are  past  it  has  migrated  back  and  forth  across 
the  Coastal  Plain,  at  one  time  occupying  a  position  well  over  the 
Piedmont  Plateau,  and  at  another  far  out  at  sea.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sea  is  encroaching  on  the  land  by 
the  slow  subsidence  of  the  latter,  but  the  period  embraced  by  a  few 
generations  of  men  is  too  short  in  which  to  measure  this  change.1 

Along  the  western  margin  the  Coastal  Plain  is  often  hilly,  the  streams 
frequently  cutting  through  the  softer  Coastal  Plain  deposits  to  the  harder 
rocks  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  below.  Several  of  the  more  important  cities 
of  the  South  are  located  on  the  fall  line,  which  marks  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  rivers.  In  North  Carolina  the  rivers,  as  they  enter  the  softer  sedi- 
mentary soils,  cut  into  them,  the  result  being  rapids  that  have  been  harnessed 
for  the   development   of   electric   power.    Roanoke   Rapids   is   an   illustration. 

Along  the  western  border  of  the  Coastal  Plain  is  the  famous  Sand  Hill 
country.  The  Sand  Hills  often  appear  as  outliers  on  the  Piedmont  Plateau, 
where  they  attain  elevations  of  from  400  to  500  feet.  These  Sand  Hills  were 
probably  formed  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  sand  dunes  along  the 
"banks"   today. 

East  of  the  Fall  Line,  the  country  declines  in  altitude,  passing  from 
one  broad  plain  or  terrace  to  another  until  it  approaches  tide-level, 
when  it  embraces  swamps,  marshes,  bays,  and  sounds  over  wide  areas 
— the  whole  surface  for  more  than  50  miles  inland  from  Hatteras 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  being  less  than  20  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
ocean  is  walled  off  from  this  low  region  by  a  long  linear  chain  of  sand 
islands  or  dunes,  ranging  from  75  to  100  feet  and  upwards  in  height 
and  separated  in  half  a  score  of  places  by  inlets  which  connect  the 
sounds  with  the  ocean.  The  total  width  of  the  plain  reaches  125  miles. 
Its  area  is  about  two-fifths  that  of  the  state,  exceeding  20,000  square 
miles  and  embracing  wholly  or  in  part  42  counties.2 

For  50  miles  or  so  the  continental  shelf  slopes  out  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
submarine  part  of  North  Carolina  constituting  an  area  of  approximately  15,000 
square  miles. 

The  submarine  division  of  North  Carolina  consists  of  one  terrace;  the 
subaerial  division  of  six.  These  terraces  are  the  products  of  the  numerous 
incursions  and  excursions  of  the  Atlantic,  which,  as  has  been  noted,  appears 
to  be  coming  in  again. 

Along  the  coast  are  the  famous  banks,  beaches,  reefs,  spits,  and  sand 
dunes,  which  have  been  built  by  deposits  brought  down  by  the  streams  and 
which,  being  met  by  breakers  coming  in  from  the  sea,  have  caused  a  great 
reef  to  be  heaped  up  parallel  to  the  general  trend  of  the  shore  line.  The  reefs 
reach  a  very  much  higher  elevation  than  the  adjacent  mainland.  The  sand 
dunes  formed  on  these  reefs  attain  in  the  Kill  Devil  Hills  in  Dare  county 
an  elevation  of  100  feet  or  more.  It  was  from  these  Kill  Devil  Hills  that  the 
Wright  brothers  made  the  first  successful  flight  by  airplane,  an  event  ap- 
propriately commemorated  in  1928. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  state  is  a  vast  plain, 


iClark,  W.  B.,   The  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina  Geologic  and 
Economic   Survey,   Vol.   Ill,   ch.    1,    1912. 
*lbid. 
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stretching  from  the  seacoast  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  a  distance  of 
from  100  to  nearly  150  miles  in  places.  From  east  to  west  the  surface  rises 
at  an  average  rate  of  about  one  foot  to  the  mile,  the  rise  being  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  traveler.  Though  generally  almost  level,  it  is  relieved  by 
slight  undulations  and  low  rolling  hills  along  the  western  border.  Over  this 
whole  area  the  rock  foundation  is  covered  with  a  layer,  or,  more  accurately, 
many  layers  of  sedimentary  deposits,  varying  in  depth  from  zero,  where  it 
dovetails  with  the  Piedmont  along  the  "western  border,  to  around  2,000  feet 
in  the  southeast  along  the  coast.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Carolina  Central  Rail- 
road, which  traverses  this  region,  has  a  stretch  of  100  miles  where  there  is 
neither  curve,  excavation,  nor  embankment.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  from 
Wilmington  to  Goldsboro  contains  a  straightway  of  44  miles.  These  facts 
illustrate  the  physical  nature  of  the  region. 

The  Tidewateb  Region 

The  Coastal  Plain,  although  of  one  geologic  origin,  comprises  two  rather 
distinct  physical  and  social-economic  provinces,  the  Tidewater  and  Western 
Coastal  Plain.  The  Tidewater  is  that  vast  low-lying,  flat,  swampy,  and  gen- 
erally wet  country  of  extreme  eastern  North  Carolina.  Roughly,  it  extends 
to  the  interior  as  far  as  the  effects  of  the  tides  are  visible,  being  much  wider 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  and  embracing  one  tier  of  counties 
along  the  southern  area.  Its  width  varies  from  about  80  miles  to  around  30 
or  40.  There  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation,  any  line  drawn  being  at  best 
only  approximate.  Ordinary  field  observation,  and  studies  of  statistical  data, 
clearly  show  the  existence  of  a  region  quite  distinct  from  the  adjacent  area 
to  the  west — in  soils,  drainage,  elevation,  climate,  race  ratios,  density  of 
population,  crops,  and  numerous  other  ways. 

Physiography.  The  Tidewater  country,  as  has  already  been  noted,  is  a 
low-lying,  level,  swampy,  and  generally  wet  region.  The  area  contains  more 
than  3,000,000  acres  that  are  too  wet  for  cultivation.  Part  of  the  wet  lands 
have  been  drained;  the  remainder  must  be  drained  before  it  can  be  utilized 
for  agricultural  purposes.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  very  fertile 
and  produces  or  will  produce  crops  in  rare  abundance.  The  soils  have  a 
wide  range  in  texture  and  structure,  and  are  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of 
crops.  There  are  large  areas  of  black  lands,  swamps,  and  muck  soils.  The 
sandy  loam  uplands  probably  constitute  the  best  all-round  agricultural  soils 
of  the  region.  While  there  is  a  large  amount  of  highly  productive  land, 
actual  and  potential,  there  is  much  land  whose  texture  and  composition  render 
it  largely  worthless. 

The  climate  of  this  area  is  very  mild  and  equable  throughout  the  year. 
Eastern  North  Carolina  juts  out  into  the  Atlantic,  almost  the  entire  Tide- 
water country  lying  east  of  a  line  connecting  southeastern  Virginia  and  north- 
eastern South  Carolina.  This  fact  has  its  influence  on  the  climate.  Winds  from 
the  ocean  and  off  the  Gulf  stream  from  the  south  make  the  climate  equable. 
Also  the  large  bodies  of  shallow  water  absorb  and  radiate  heat,  which  has  the 
same  effect.  The  average  annual  temperature  ranges  from  63  to  60  degrees. 
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The  growing  season  averages  around  220  days  or  better,  being  longer  than 
in  any  other  section  of  the  state.  Semi-tropical  plants  thrive  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  state.  The  annual  precipitation  is  from  50  to  55  inches, 
the  slight  excess  being  due  to  the  nearby  ocean  and  sounds. 

This  region  was  originally  covered  with  dense  forest.  The  original  forest 
growth  has  been  harvested.  The  area  now  comprises  large  areas  of  waste 
land,  although  there  is  much  second  growth  timber.  Between  the  lumber 
mills,  the  turpentine  industry,  forest  fires  and  free  range  pasturing,  the 
forest  resources  of  eastern  North  Carolina  have  been  depleted  and  kept 
at  a  low  point.  This  is  almost  equally  true  of  every  region  of  the  state. 

Western  Coastal  Plain 

The  Western  Coastal  Plain  area  lies  between  the  fall  line  and  the  eastern 
counties  designated  as  the  Tidewater  country.  This  area  comprises  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  a  vast  region  of  level  and  gently 
rolling  land  of  excellent  quality  on  which  will  grow  in  abundance  practically 
every  crop  suited  to  the  mild  climate  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  There  are 
certain  outstanding  characteristics  that  distinguish  this  area  from  the  other 
regions  of  the  state.  Mainly  they  are  cash  crop  farming,  farm  tenancy,  and 
large  Negro  ratios.  This  is  the  chief  farm  wealth  producing  center  of  the  state. 

The  Piedmont  Region 

The  Piedmont  Plateau  lies  between  the  fall  line  and  the  Blue  Ridge.8  It 
comprises  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  state. 

In  passing  into  this  region  from  either  of  the  others,  a  marked 
change  is  at  once  observable  in  topography,  in  production,  and  largely 
in  industrial  pursuits.  The  tumultuous  continuity  of  mountains  sub- 
sides into  gentle  undulations,  and  succession  of  hills  and  dales,  a 
variety  and  charm  of  landscape,  alike  different  from  the  high,  up- 
lifted mountain  elevations  and  the  flat  monotony  of  the  plains  or 
levels  of  the  east.  Every  step  brings  to  view  some  new  charm,  some 
new  arrangement  of  the  rounded  hills,  some  new  grouping  of  the 
tracts  of  forest  which  still  covers  so  large  a  part  of  the  country.  The 
hills,  indeed,  in  their  graceful  curving  outlines,  present  lines  of  beauty 
with  which  the  eye  of  taste  is  never  satiated. 

These  are  attractions  which  depend  upon  permanent  features  of 
the  landscape,  and  which,  though  infinitely  heightened  in  their  effects 
by  the  verdure  of  spring  and  summer,  are  only  brought  into  fuller 
relief  by  the  nakedness  of  winter.  The  variations  of  surface,  though 
less  denned  at  first,  become  more  marked  towards  the  west,  and 
towards  the  Blue  Ridge  the  country  assumes  a  bold  and  even  rugged 
aspect.4 

The  altitude  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  along  its  western  margin  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  from  1,200  to  1,500  feet  above  sea-level.  There  are 
numerous  high  and  precipitous  spurs  that  project  eastward  and  southward 
from  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Piedmont  Plateau  descends  gradually  in  elevation, 


3The  Piedmont  Plateau  geographically  terminates  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
but  is  here  considered  as  extending  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  range.  Economically 
and  socially  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  belongs  to  the  Piedmont  Plateau. 

*North  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity,  pp.  19-20. 
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the  eastern  edge  averaging  about  500   feet   above   sea-level. 

The  soil  of  the  Piedmont  region  represents  a  blending  of  the  soils  of  the 
eastern  and  western  regions.  The  soil  is  usually  deep.  Clay  and  sandy  loam 
soils  predominate.  The  soil  is  stiffer  and  tougher,  and  therefore  much  more 
difficult  to  cultivate  than  the  sandy  loams  of  eastern  North  Carolina. 

The  climate  does  not  differ  a  great  deal  from  that  of  the  Western  Coastal 
Plain.  The  growing  season  is  somewhat  shorter.  The  average  temperature 
ranges  from  56  to  59  degrees  Fahrenheit.' 

This  region  originally  contained  excellent  forest  resources  with  hardwoods 
predominating.  The  present  annual  cut  of  lumber  is  small  compared  with  that 
a  few  decades  ago. 

One  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  this  region  is  its  vast  amount  of 
water  power,  much  of  which  has  been  developed.  The  developed  water  power 
is  the  chief  explanation  of  the  vast  industrial  development  that  is  found  here. 
Without  water  power  North  Carolina  would  be  unable  to  compete  favorably 
as  an  industrial  state.  There  are  other  favorable  factors,  but  cheap  power 
is  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  industrial  development. 

The  Carolina  Highlands 

The  Carolina  Highlands  comprise  17  counties  lying  between  the  top  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east  and  the  top  of  the  chain  of  mountains  that  serves 
as  the  boundary  line  between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  known  as  the 
Smokies. 

The  Appalachian  region  which  extends  from  New  York  to  Alabama  culmi- 
nates in  western  North  Carolina  in  a  series  of  ranges  that  reach  more  than 
6,000  feet  in  altitude,  the  state  having  a  large  monopoly  of  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Appalachian  chain.  Kerr,  in  describing  this  region  says:6 

The  western  section  is  a  rugged  mountainous  plateau;  it  forms  a 
narrow,  irregular,  much  indented  trough,  lying  between  the  bifurca- 
ting chains  of  the  western  and  dominant  arm  of  the  southern  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Appalachians — the  Smoky  Mountains  and  the  Blue  Ridge — 
the  former  being  the  western  boundary  of  the  state.  The  length  of  this 
plateau  from  northeast  to  southwest  is  more  than  200  miles,  its  breadth 
15  to  50  miles,  and  its  area  nearly  6,000  square  miles.  The  Smoky 
chain  has  a  general  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  rising  in 
many  summits  to  6,500  feet  and  upwards,  but  is  broken  down  by  half 
a  dozen  deep  water  gaps  or  canons  to  the  level  of  2,000  and  even 
1,200  feet.  The  Blue  Ridge,  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  plateau,  is  a  very  sinuous  and  angular  and  straggling  mountain 
chain,  with  a  general  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  and  up- 
wards, a  few  of  its  higher  summits,  about  midway  the  state,  reaching 
nearly  6,000   feet. 

These  two  bounding  chains  are  connected  by  many  north  and  south 
cross  chains,  of  equal  elevation  with  themselves  or  greater,  and 
separated  by  deep  valleys.  On  one  of  these  cross  chains,  called  the  Black 
Mountains,  is  Mitchell's  Peak,  the  highest  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
its  altitude  being  6,711  feet  (400  feet  above  Mount  Washington  in 
New  Hampshire).  The  cross-valleys  or  river  basins  have  an  altitude 


6The  Coastal  Plains  of  North  Carolina,  N.   C.  Geologic  and  Economic  Survey,  Vol. 
Ill,   p.    24,    1912. 
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of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  with  smaller  benches  or  marginal  pla- 
teaus of  from  3,500  to  4,000  feet.  Seen  from  the  east  or  Atlantic  side, 
the  Blue  Ridge  appears  as  a  steep,  ragged,  and  broken  escarpment 
springing  suddenly  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
at  its  base. 

In  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Smoky  Mountains,  and  the  cross  chains  are  found 
the  following  summits  which  exceed  6,000  feet  in  elevation: 

In  the  Smoky  Mountains — Mount  Buckley,  6,599;  Clingman's 
Dome,  6,660;  Mount  Love,  6,443;  Mount  Collins,  6,188;  Mount  Alex- 
ander, 6,447;  Mount  Henry,  6,373;  Mount  Guyot,  6,636;  Tricorne 
Knob,  6,188;  Raven's  Knob,  6,230;  Thermometer  Knob,  6,157;  Luftee 
Knob,  6,232;  Cataloochee,  6,159;  Roan  (High  Knob),  6,313;  Roan 
(High  Bluff),  6,287;  Grassy  Ridge  (Bald),  6,220;  Cold  Spring,  6,015. 

In  the  Balsam  Mountains — Enos  Plott's  Balsam,  6,090;  Jones' 
Balsam,  6,224;  Rockstand  Knob,  6,002;  Brother  Plott,  6,246;  Amos 
Plott's  Balsam,  6,278;  Rocky  Face,  6,031;  Double  Spring  Mountain, 
6,380;  Richland  Balsam,  6,370.  Chimney  Peak,  6,234;  Spruce  Top, 
6,076;  Reinhardt  Mountain,  6,106;  Devil's  Courthouse,  6,049;  Sam's 
Knob,   6,001. 

In  the  Black  Mountains — Blackstock's  Knob,  6,378;  Potato  Top, 
6,393;  Black  Dome,  6,502;  Mount  Gibbs,  6,591;  Mount  Hallback  (or 
Sugar  Loaf),  6,403;  Mount  Mitchell,  6,711;  Balsam  Cone,  6,671;  Black 
Brother,  6,619.  Cattail  Peak,  6,611;  Hairy  Bear,  6,681;  Deer  Mountains, 
6,233;   Long   Ridge    (middle   point),   6,259;    Bowlen's    Pyramid,   6,348. 

In  the  Craggy  Range — Big  Craggy,  6,068." 

In  all  there  are  43  peaks  above  6,000  feet,  82  peaks  between  5,000  and 
6,000  feet,  while  the  number  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  is  unknown. 

The  general  contour  of  these  mountains  is  gentle,  the  summits  usually  pre- 
senting smooth,  rounded  outlines,  occasionally  rising  into  sharp-pointed  peaks. 
There  are  few  precipitous  and  rocky  slopes.  Usually  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  deep,  rich  soil,  and  clothed  with  massive  forests  to  their  tops.  The  soils 
of  the  mountain  valleys  and  coves  are  noted  for  their  fertility.  The  mountain 
sides  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  the  steep  slopes  often  prohibit  the 
use  of  machinery  and  require  much  hand  labor.  A  large  per  cent  of  the 
land  is  in  forests  and  pasture.  Counting  pasture  land  as  improved  land, 
several  mountain  counties  rank  high  in  per  cent  of  the  land  area  improved. 

The  climate  of  the  Carolina  Highlands  differs  less  from  that  of  the 
Piedmont  region  than  would  be  inferred  from  its  higher  altitude.  The  differ- 
ence is  more  perceptible  in  summer  than  in  winter.  The  rainfall  averages  ar"e 
much  higher  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  state,  especially  on  the  southern 
exposures  of  the  mountains.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  region,  and  of 
great  economic  importance,  is  the  presence  of  thermal  belts — the  frost-free 
areas  lying  between  the  valleys  and  the  mountains  in  the  form  of  broad 
bands.  These  belts  afford  excellent  advantages  for  fruit  and  truck  production. 

Due  to  the  heavy  rainfall  and  rough  topography,  the  Carolina  Highlands 
possess  a  vast  amount  of  water  power,  much  of  which  is  undeveloped.  Much 
of  the  stream  flow  that  is  developed  in  the  Piedmont  is  sourced  in  the 
mountains. 


BNorth  Carolina:  Land  of  Opportunity,  p.   16. 
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One  of  the  great  resources  of  this  region  is  its  vast  forests,  chiefly  hard- 
wood types.  In  variety  and  value  of  forest  trees,  this  region  is  said  to  be 
unsurpassed  in  the  United  States.  Because  it  has  been  more  or  less  inaccessible, 
a  large  part  of  the  original  forest  growth  still  stands.  The  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  contain  much  virgin  timber,  a  large  area  having  been  set  aside  as  a 
national   park. 

Rainfall  and  Water  Power 

In  the  volume  and  distribution  of  rainfall  North  Carolina  is  particularly 
favored.  Our  average  annual  precipitation  is  about  fifty  inches  a  year,  and 
is  fairly  evenly  distributed,  both  by  geographic  areas  and  by  seasons.  This 
is  highly  important,  not  only  agriculturally  but  industrially.  Our  abundant 
and  evenly  distributed  rainfall  is  one  of  the  state's  greatest  assets.  This, 
together  with  certain  favorable  physical  characteristics,  is  responsible  for  our 
enormous  water  power  resources,  the  key  to  the  present  and  future  industrial 
development  of  this  state  and  the  South  generally.  Our  streams,  which  are 
constantly  fed  by  an  evenly  distributed  rainfall,  are  now  producing  about 
900,000  horsepower  of  electric  energy,  placing  North  Carolina  third  among 
the  states  in  developed  water  power. 

Climate 

The  main  average  temperature  of  the  state  varies  from  sixty-three  degrees 
in  the  southeastern  area  from  Southport  to  Beaufort,  to  fifty  degrees  in  the 
northwestern  corner.  The  bulk  of  the  state  has  a  mean  average  annual  tempera- 
ture of  from  fifty-seven  to  sixty  degrees,  and  no  section  suffers  from  extreme 
heat  or  cold.  Our  average  temperature  is  about  fifteen  degrees  above  that  of 
the  Pennsylvania-Massachusetts  section.  Our  July  normal  is  about  the  same  as 
the  July  normal  for  New  York,  while  our  January  normal  is  around  fifteen  to 
twenty  degrees  above  the  January  normal  for  New  York.  Our  warmer  winters 
give  us  great  advantages  in  cheaper  living  costs  and  in  unhampered  transporta- 
tion. A  Southerner,  unless  he  has  lived  in  the  North,  is  not  likely  to  appreciate 
the  comfort,  as  well  as  the  economic  advantages,  of  our  mild  winters. 

In  the  number  of  fair  days  North  Carolina  compares  very  favorably  with 
any  other  state.  Our  winter  resorts  are  the  product  of  Carolina  sunshine. 
And,  speaking  of  resorts,  North  Carolina  with  her  famous  surfs,  sand  hills, 
and  mountains  is  a  year  around  resort  state. 

An  unfamiliar  advantage  of  North  Carolina  is  that  in  the  winter  our  days 
are  about  fifty  minutes  longer  than  in  the  Pennsylvania-Massachusetts  sec- 
tion, while  in  the  summer  when  the  sun's  rays  are  enervating,  and  too  much 
sunshine  is  a  liability,  the  sun  shines  about  fifty  minutes  less  in  North  Caro- 
lina than  in  the  section  referred  to  above.  Thus  our  days  and  nights  are 
more  nearly  uniform  in  length  throughout  the  year,  our  longer  winter  days 
being  especially  advantageous.  "The  best  measure  of  the  bracing  quality  of 
North  Carolina's  climate  is  the  energy,  industry,  and  well-being  of  her 
people."  North  Carolina  has  for  years  led  the  nation  in  birth  rates.  Our 
death  rate,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  pride,  is  the  result  of  ignorance  rather 
than  of  an  unfavorable  climate. 

The  above  facts,  and  others  that  could  be  cited,  prove  that  North  Carolina 
is  favorably  located  in  a  geographic  area  that  is  hardly  surpassed  on  earth 
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when  all  the  climatic  factors  combined  are  considered  in  terms  of  their 
economic  values.  We  do  not  freeze  up  as  does  the  North.  We  do  not  dry  up 
as  does  the  West.  We  do  not  suffer  from  floods  and  storms.  We  do  not 
experience  wide  ranges  or  sudden  changes  in  temperature.  Our  days  tend 
toward  uniformity  in  length,  and  we  are  blessed  with  a  high  percentage  of 
bright,  clear  days. 

Availability 

Another  great  geographic  advantage  of  North  Carolina  is  her  availability 
with  respect  to  population  and  markets. 

Within  a  six  hundred  mile  radius  from  the  center  of  North  Carolina  lie 
nearly  all  of  the  chief  cities  of  eastern  United  States.  A  study  recently  made 
by  the  Life  Insurance  Sales  Research  Bureau  shows  that  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  six  hundred  miles  from  central  Carolina  contains  66.8  per  cent  of 
the  Nation's  purchasing  power,  while  a  similar  area  centered  on  New  York 
City  contains  only  44.5  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  purchasing  power. 

In  other  words,  any  part  of  North  Carolina  is  less  than  one  day's  rail- 
road travel  from  the  Nation's  chief  centers  of  population  and  industry — a 
consideration  which,  according  to  the  Duke  Power  Company,  counts  heavily 
in  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  Duke  Power  Company  further  says  that  this  section  possesses  an 
enormous  advantage  in  freight  rates.  Raw  materials  can  be  made  up  into 
finished  products  in  central  Carolina  close  to  the  source  of  supply  and  shipped 
from  this  section  to  all  parts  of  the  national  market  far  more  cheaply  than 
if  the  raw  materials  are  first  hauled  to  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  then,  after 
manufacture,  reshipped  to   the  same   areas. 

The  above  contention  appears  to  be  amply  substantiated  in  what  is  now 
happening  in  the  textile  industry.  The  South  is  rapidly  pulling  away  from 
the  North  in  textile  leadership.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  active 
spindle  hours  are  now  contributed  by  the  South.  North  and  South  Carolina 
both  lead  Massachusetts,  while  Georgia  now  ranks  alongside  Massachusetts 
in  active  spindle  hours.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  spindles  are 
in  operation,  while  only  half  of  the  spindles  in  place  in  Massachusetts  are 
actually  in  operation,  and  Massachusetts  has  lost  two  million  spindles  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  foregoing  advantages  help  to  explain  why  North  Carolina  has  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  stands  high  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  and  also  why  the  new  rayon  industry,  already  grown  to  giant 
proportions,  is  concentrating  in  this  geographically  favored  region. 

It  is  often  asked  why  North  Carolina,  with  such  favorable  conditions,  has 
not  accomplished  more.  It  is  true  that  North  Carolina  has  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  her  great  resources.  Due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  we 
made  progress  slowly  for  two  hundred  years.  But  North  Carolina  finally 
aroused  herself  from  her  slumbers  and  during  the  last  three  decades  she  has 
made  tremendous  strides.  Such  strides  were  inevitable  for  a  state  that 
possesses  such  excellent  natural  resources.  North  Carolina  was  designed  to 
be  a  well-balanced  state,  and  gradually  her  economic  development  is  crystalliz- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  nature. 


THE   QUALITY   OF   NORTH   CAROLINA  CITIZENSHIP 
Robert  W.  Winston,  North  Carolina 

The  subject  you  have  assigned  me  is  an  interesting  one,  the  quality  of  a 
thing — the  thing  itself — being  always  interesting.  You  will  note,  however,  I 
am  to  discuss  the  quality  of  North  Carolina  citizenship  as  a  whole  and  not 
as  is  usually  the  case,  in  broken  doses.  That  is,  I  am  to  analyze  and  synthesize 
our  citizenship,  black  as  well  as  white,  and  from  all  angles,  racial,  political, 
economic,  and  ethical. 

Had  you  limited  me  to  a  discussion  of  the  white  race  alone,  my  task  would 
have  been  easier,  and  I  could  have  perhaps  sustained  the  boast  of  North 
Carolina  that  her  population  is  the  most  homogeneous  of  all  the  sisterhood, 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  it  being  foreign  born.  But  you  have  not 
done  this,  you  have  invited  me  to  consider  blacks  and  whites  alike,  and  this 
let  us  do  with  some  degree  of  freedom.  The  magnitude  of  the  subject  appalls 
when  one  remembers  that  North  Carolina  has  a  black  population  of  nearly  a 
million,  constituting  one-third  of  the  entire  citizenship,  and  these  are  "a 
people  within  a  people"  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

First  turning  our  attention  to  the  white  race,  we  discover  that  our  Caro- 
lina progenitors  were  largely  English  and  Scotch-Irish,  though  some  were 
Dutch,  Moravians,  and  Quakers,  and  a  few  French  and  Swiss.  Those  settling 
in  Wilmington,  Edenton,  and  coast  towns  were  English,  constituting  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  In  Cumberland,  Mecklenburg,  and  other  counties,  the 
Scotch-Irish  settled,  a  vigorous  stock  influencing  the  community  out  of  pro- 
portion to  numbers,  soon  directing  political  events  and  writing  creeds.  The 
Dutch,  Moravians,  and  Quakers  trekked  over  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Piedmont — Forsyth,  Surry,  Lincoln,  and  other  counties — some  coming  by  water 
to  Perquimans  and  the  northeastern  section.  These  were  artisans  and  thrifty 
folks.  The  French  were  only  a  handful  and  so  were  the  Swiss,  affecting  the 
citizenship  very  slightly. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  early  settlers  of  Carolina  were  of  northern  stock, 
almost  none  of  them  from  countries  south  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Some 
of  them  were  adventurers,  but  most  had  fled  from  the  old  world  to  escape 
religious  and  political  persecution.  They  therefore  brought  along  a  common 
purpose.  They  would  found  a  state  built  on  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom 
of  speech,  and  freedom  of  action.  Moreover,  they  were  Caucasians — Nordics, 
they  would  now  be  dubbed,  by  way  of  derision. 

A   Free  and  Enterprising   People 

In  their  new  home,  called  Carolina  in  honor  of  King  Charles  I,  they  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  win  the  proud  title,  freest  of  the  free.  In  fact, 
freedom  was  their  weakness  as  well  as  their  strength.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
made  them  resolute,  loyal,  and  brave;  on  the  other,  it  made  them  individualistic 
and  non-cooperative.  In  1787,  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  Colony  to  sur- 
render a  portion  of  her  liberty  to  a  general  government,  she  flatly  refused, 
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North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  being  the  last  two  states  to  join  the  Union. 

Now  this  homogeneous  people,  of  one  blood,  one  impulse  for  liberty,  and 
of  one  faith — wholly  Protestant — were  bent  on  working  out  a  great  experiment. 
An  ideal  republic  was  their  objective,  and  nothing  seemed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment.  Carolina's  climate  was  temperate,  yet  sufficiently 
bracing  to  stimulate  activity,  and  her  soil  was  fertile.  There  was  a  coast  line 
of  300  miles  and  water  power  was  abundant,  surpassed  only  by  Niagara. 
Between  Cape  Hatteras  on  the  east  and  the  tallest  peak — 7,000  feet-r-on  the 
west,  lay  50,000  square  miles,  coastal,  piedmont,  and  mountainous  lands,  well 
timbered,  well  watered  and  capable  of  producing  everything  necessary  to 
sustain  life  or  to  create  a  prosperous  commercial  state.  Two  of  the  greatest 
money  crops  in  America,  cotton  and  tobacco,  were  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

But  above  all  the  advantages  so  far  mentioned  there  was  one  crowning 
virtue.  In  North  Carolina  there  were  few  caste  distinctions;  in  that  wilderness 
all  men  were  equal,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  In  the  early  conflicts  between 
patrician  and  plebeian,  between  Federalist  and  Republican,  the  latter  was 
easily  victor,  the  Joneses  and  Persons — unwashed  democrats — uniformly  tri- 
umphing over  the  aristocratic  Johnstons  and  Davies.  Though  this  early  period 
which  we  are  now  considering  was  crude  and  provincial,  it  was  not  more  so  than 
one  would  expect.  Rough  work  had  to  be  done,  and  there  were  few  to  do  it. 
Indians  were  hostile,  the  forest  must  be  cleared,  homes  built,  roads  constructed, 
and  boats  provided  to  carry  on  commerce.  Moreover,  schools  and  churches 
were  in  the  distant  future  and  organized  industry  but  a  dream. 

Finally,  about  1830,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  stirred  the  bosom  of  our  North 
Carolina  ancestors.  Conventions  were  held  to  devise  means  to  construct  rail- 
roads and  turnpikes  and  to  provide  banks  and  funds  for  trade  and  commerce. 
Later  the  smaller  streams  were  harnessed  and  cotton  mills  erected.  In  a  word, 
the  resources  of  the  state  were  to  be  utilized  and  industries  diversified. 
Pioneer  days  were  ending  and  trade,  commerce,  culture,  and  leisure  were  not 
only  dreamed  of,  but  confidently  expected. 

The  Cuuse  of  Slavery 

Soon,  however,  the  serpent  entered  this  Eden.  The  quality  of  North  Caro- 
lina citizenship  underwent  a  complete  change.  The  idea  of  freedom,  emphasized 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  became  a  doctrinaire  conception;  manual 
labor  was  looked  down  upon ;  the  state  ceased  to  move  along  the  lines  of  earlier 
and  better  days  and  allied  herself  to  a  dogma,  which,  in  the  words  of 
General  Lee,  was  a  social  and  political  evil,  and  from  which — a  Pandora's 
box — have  escaped  pestilence  and  famine  ever  since.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
human   slavery. 

In  the  early  days  of  Carolina,  slavery  was  regarded  as  an  evil  to  be  gotten 
rid  of  in  the  course  of  time.  But  in  the  1830's  slave  insurrection  broke  out, 
Nat  Turner,  a  slave,  and  his  band  slaughtering  nearly  eighty  people — men, 
women,  and  children— in  two  nights;  and  the  slave  South,  from  the  James 
River  to  the  St.   John,   shuddered   with   fear.   Legislation   reducing  the   free 
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Negro  almost  to  slavery  was  immediately  passed.  The  slave  himself  became  a 
chattel  with  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect. 

A  little  while  before  this  the  cotton  gin  had  been  perfected.  In  consequence 
of  this  fact  the  cotton  crop  was  greatly  increased  and  rose  in  price,  and  the 
value  of  a  Negro  slave  advanced  from  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  to  more 
than  a  thousand.  Professor  Dew,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  returning 
from  a  German  University,  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  did  not  refer  to  the  black  man  and  that  slavery  was  a  divine 
institution,  and  a  social  and  political  asset.  Mr.  Calhoun  joined  Professor  Dew 
in  worshipping  slavery,  his  last  words  being  "Oh,  the  South,  the  poor  South," 
meaning,  of  course,  slavery.  Jefferson  Davis  put  the  seal  of  his  ipse  dixit  upon 
the  views  of  Dew  and  Calhoun,  and  the  South  danced  merrily  down  Hellward. 

Now  the  hurt  of  all  this  was  not  to  the  blacks  at  all,  but  to  the  whites. 
North  Carolina's  Negroes  were  brought  over  from  darkest  Africa.  Descended 
from  a  docile  stock,  so  docile  that  they  could  be  easily  captured,  they  were 
put  on  board  sailing  vessels,  and  transplanted  to  America  to  be  civilized 
and  cared  for.  (Had  they  been  of  fierce  savage  tribes,  they  would  have  re- 
sisted and  this  could  not  have  happened.)  The  injury  of  slavery,  therefore, 
was  not  to  the  black  man  but  to  the  white.  For  slavery  degraded  white  labor, 
paralyzed  industry,  begot  caste,  and  set  the  state  back  a  hundred  years. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  in  his  autobiography  declares  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
he  stood  at  his  father's  Guilford  home  and  counted  covered  wagons  by  the 
hundred  filled  with  poor  but  enterprising  whites  seeking  the  western  reserve 
and  a  land  of  freedom.  North  Carolina  came  to  be  regarded  by  her  own  citizens 
as  a  mere  nursery  to  grow  up  in,  a  great  camping  ground,  only  tenanted  for 
a  while.  As  Calvin  H.  Wiley  declared,  "Thousands  sought  homes  elsewhere, 
whose  sacrifice  in  moving  would  have  paid  for  twenty  years  their  share  of 
taxation,  sufficient  to  give  to  North  Carolina  all  the  fancied  advantages  of 
those  regions  whither  they  went  to  be  taxed  with  disease  and  suffering." 

In  1840,  the  population  of  North  Carolina  was  at  a  standstill,  practically 
the  same  as  it  had  been  in  1830.  In  a  word,  the  quality  of  North  Carolina 
citizenship  was  so  greatly  altered  by  slavery  it  was  not  recognizable  as  the 
article  it  had  been  in  1776.  Finally,  as  we  too  well  know,  the  worship  of 
slavery  resulted  in  Civil  War  when  the  South  was  pulled  from  her  high  horse. 
Then  followed  fifty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  inertia  and  hate, 
the  South  being  simply  a  people  in  opposition,  brave,  loyal,  honest,  true  to 
the  "Lost  Cause,"  learning  nothing,  forgetting  nothing — typical  Bourbons. 
And  strangely  enough,  no  lesson  was  taught  from  the  old  habit  of  worshipping 
slavery. 

A  People  Within  A  People 

No  sooner  had  the  slave  been  set  free  than  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
proceeded  to  consider  the  free  Negro  her  great  asset — a  fallacy  rife  in  the 
land  today.  As  though  the  government  "with  a  people  inside  a  people"  could 
be  healthy  or  thrifty.  We  hold  the  Negro  in  our  midst  and  yet  we  will  not  let 
him  vote;  we  persuade  him  to  stay,  we  imprison  the  foreign  agent  who  induces 
him  to  leave,  and  yet  we  will  not  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  Fourteenth  or 
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Fifteenth  amendment.  We  spend  millions  on  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  but 
not  a  copper  on  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth.  Frankly,  I  say  our  citizenship 
cannot  be  greatly  improved  so  long  as  we  are  unjust  to  the  Negro  in  his 
civil  rights. 

It  follows  that  since  we  are  determined  the  Negro  shall  not  vote,  hold 
office,  or  share  in  the  control  of  the  state  we  ought  to  let  him  go.  And  we 
should  likewise  cease  bragging  that  the  population  of  the  state  is  one  hundred 
per  cent  native.  How  native?  Is  not  a  native  one  born  in  the  state,  and  was 
not  the  Negro  born  here?  Is  he  not  a  native,  one  of  us?  North  Carolina  may 
be  one  hundred  per  cent  native,  but  one-third  of  this  mass  is  native  Negro. 

In  1923,  Sydney  Oliver,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  wrote  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  color  prejudice,  declaring  that  "it  is  a  superficial  affliction"  and 
the  colored  population  all  over  the  world  are  aiming  and  thinking  as  our 
women  did  of  equal  rights.  The  Governor  concludes  that  the  Negroes  are 
going  to  have  these  rights  and  are  entitled  to  them,  as  they  are  the  equals  of 
the  whites.  American  ethnologists  are  joining  with  him  in  this  opinion. 

A  sociological  conference  was  held  at  this  University  two  years  ago.  The 
best  informed  man  of  the  group  was  from  Johns  Hopkins.  One  evening  the 
discussion  was  about  how  to  develop  the  moron.  The  Johns  Hopkins  professor 
insisted  that  if  the  Negro  moron  was  to  be  studied,  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed at  once,  since  there  would  soon  be  no  genuine  Negroes  in  America.  In 
the  open  meeting  which  followed  the  speaker  was  asked  if  he  meant  the 
black  race  would  shortly  be  absorbed  by  the  white  race.  To  this  he  replied 
that  he  did.  Further  discussion  developed  that  the  Hopkins  professor  limited 
his  remarks  to  the  cities  of  America. 

The  quality  of  North  Carolina's  citizenship  then  was  greatly  altered  when 
slavery  was  enthroned  and  worshipped,  and  though  the  form  of  slavery  has 
been  changed  in  Carolina  since  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  the  substance  has 
not  been  changed. 

We  can  but  admire  the  good  men  of  our  day  who  would  improve  the  quality 
of  our  citizenship  by  throwing  wide  open  to  the  African  race  all  civic  and 
social  opportunities.  But  are  they  as  wise  as  they  are  good?  Are  they  under- 
taking the  impossible?  Have  they  reckoned  with  race  prejudice?  Instead  of 
deluding  the  Negro  with  hopes  of  equality,  is  it  not  better  to  be  frank  and 
advise  him  that  when  he  undertakes  the  political  control  of  a  state  he  is 
playing  with  fire? 

Does  it  not  become  North  Carolina  to  maintain  the  quality  of  her  white 
citizenship?  And  can  this  not  be  done  wisely,  kindly,  and  economically?  Why 
may  not  a  policy  be  inaugurated  whereby  the  black  man  will  gradually  and 
willingly  disperse  and  leave  the  South  and  seek  homes  elsewhere? 

It  is  a  beautiful  thought — that  of  making  a  citizen  of  our  colored  brother. 
We  organize,  discuss  racial  relations,  publish  long  accounts  of  our  progress, 
but  in  our  hearts  we  must  feel  that  we  are  building  on  the  sand.  Two  quarts 
of  water  may  not  occupy  a  one  quart  pot.  We  go  so  far  and  no  farther.  We 
discuss,  we  theorize,  we  go  round  and  round  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  but 
we  do  not  act.  We  dare  not.  Were  North  Carolina  to  carry  out  the  advanced 
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theory  of  many  Southerners,  open  up  the  polls  to  the  Negroes,  and  the  schools, 
the  churches,  the  hospitals,  the  cars,  the  theatres,  and  the  hotels,  would  it 
work?  Governmental  control  and  supremacy  are  an  exclusive  affair  and  not 
a  concurrent  one,  and  two  diametrically  opposite  races  cannot  run  one  and 
the  same  government  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  policy  of  fraternizing  with  the  blacks  in  North  Carolina  has  borne 
definite  fruit.  The  result  has  been  to  increase  the  Negro  population  of  the 
state  out  of  all  proportion  to  other  southern  states.  From  1910  to  1920  the 
Negro  population  in  the  East-South-Central  states  decreased  4.8  per  cent, 
whereas  in  North  Carolina  during  the  same  period  it  increased  9.4  per  cent. 
North  Carolina  may  be  called  the  haven  of  the  Negro,  the  only  real 
home  he  has  on  earth.  We  treat  the  Negro  kindly,  our  courts  are  fair  to 
him,  he  prospers,  we  do  not  lynch  him,  we  educate  him,  and  of  late  here  and 
there  we  allow  him  to  vote.  And  what  is  the  result?  Alone  of  the  southern 
states,  North  Carolina  shows  a  large  percentage  of  Negro  increase.  Examine 
the  following  table  and  observe  the  difference  between  North  Carolina  and 
the  other  Southern  states. 

Increase  or  Decrease  of  Negro  Population  from  1910-1920. 

Alabama  decrease 0.8 

Mississippi  decrease 7.4 

North  Carolina  increase 9.4 

Virginia  increase 2.8 


South  Carolina  increase. 

Georgia   increase 

Florida    increase 

Louisiana    increase 

Texas  increase 

Arkansas  increase 


3.5 
2.5 

6.7 
1.9 
7.5 
6.6 


The  following  table  relating  to   Negro  farmers  in  North  Carolina  is  also 
significant.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  S.  H.  Hobbs  for  the  same: 


Number  of 
Negro  Farmers 
State  1910 

North  Carolina  65,656 

Texas  69,918 

Louisiana  ____     54,879 

Virginia   48,114 


Arkansas   63,593 

Oklahoma  20,671 


Kentucky  

Florida     ....     

11,730 

14,721 

Tennessee      .. 

38,308 

South  Carolina  

Mississippi 

Alabama    

Georgia 

96,798 

164,737 

110,443 

122,559 

Number  of 
Negro  Farmers 
1925 
80,966 

81,726 

59,513 

50,147 


63,283 
20,048 
10,717 
12,012 
34,647 
90,581 
150,142 
85,321 
84,077 


Net  Increase 
1910-1925 
15,310 

11,808 

4,634 

2,033 

Net  Decrease 
1910-1925 
310 

623 

1,023 

2,709 

3,661 

6,217 
14,595 
25,122 
38,482 
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I  may  add  that  during  this  fifteen-year  period  the  farms  operated  by  whites 
in  North  Carolina  increased  only  7.6  per  cent,  whereas  farms  operated  by 
Negroes  increased  23.2  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  increase  of 
Negro  farms  was  slightly  more  than  three  times  the  rate  of  increase  of  white 
farmers. 

Undoubtedly  the  large  proportionate  Negro  increase  in  North  Carolina 
is  due  to  the  kinder  treatment  of  the  Negro  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  South. 
It  may  be  asked  if  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  North  Carolina  in  this 
respect  is  not  also  partly  responsible  for  her  forward  industrial,  educational, 
and  cultural  advance.  Undoubtedly  it  is,  but  something  more  must  be  added. 
From  1872  to  1900,  the  date  of  the  constitutional  amendment  disfranchising 
the  Negro,  the  state  was  an  armed  camp  and  the  elections  were  carried  by 
force  or  fraud.  Since  1900  the  Negro  has  effaced  himself. 

From  1900  to  1928,  the  North  Carolina  Negro  had  been  content  not  to 
vote,  not  to  hold  office,  and  not  to  demand  quasi  social  rights.  This  self- 
abnegation  had  allayed  white  prejudice  and  begot  sympathy  and  cooperation. 
But  now  the  Negro  has  awakened  to  race  consciousness  and  begun  a  forward 
race  movement.  He  is  insisting  upon  full  manhood  rights. 

What  of  the  Future? 

What  would  be  the  quality  of  North  Carolina's  citizenship  should  her 
twenty-five  black  counties — counties  with  more  blacks  than  whites — pass  under 
African  domination?  Or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  what  will  be  the  quality 
of  such  citizenship  when  the  white  man  again  takes  the  shot-gun  in  hand  to 
preserve  his  white  heritage,  as  in  the  seventies  and  eighties?  Whithersoever 
we  turn,  the  future  of  North  Carolina  citizenship  disturbs  us.  It  seems  to  me 
therefore,  that  the  people  of  the  state  and  of  the  South  should  begin  to  think 
of  their  future  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  years  and  not  in  terms  of  having 
"George  do  the  work."  Let  the  South  suffer  a  temporary  loss  of  labor  for 
the  larger  good,  which  will  certainly  follow  when  white  labor  supplants  the 
Negro. 

The  policy  that  North  Carolina  is  now  pursuing — courting  the  Negro — 
will  undoubtedly  increase  migration  to  the  state.  Let  us  make  another  com- 
parison. In  the  last  hundred  years  the  center  of  Negro  population  has  moved 
south  and  west.  In  1790  the  center  was  Petersburg,  Virginia.  In  1910  it  was 
northeast  Alabama,  and  in  1920  it  was  Dade  County  in  northwest  Georgia. 
But  North  Carolina — though  much  farther  north  and  much  farther  east — 
stands  out  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Undoubtedly  the  Central  West  and 
the  large  cities  of  the  North  will  be  the  future  home  of  the  Negro  race.  And 
during  the  transition  period,  while  the  Negro  is  moving  away  from  the  South, 
we  must  be  true  to  ourselves  and  extend  to  him  the  fullest  measure  of 
sympathy,  protection,  assistance,  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  question  may  be  asked.  If  the  North  should 
resist  this  influx  of  Negroes  and  should  enact  such  sanitary  and  prohibitive 
laws  as  to  shut  out  Negro  migrations  and  force  the  Negro  on  the  South,  or  if 
northern   grand   juries   should   indict   him   as   a   nuisance,   as    a    Philadelphia 
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judge  recently  instructed  his  jury  to  do,  thereby  foisting  him  on  the  South 
for  all  time,  what  would  result? 

Well,  in  that  event,  the  Negro  should  be  declared  the  ward  of  the  Nation 
and  a  burden.  The  extent  of  this  burden — fastened  upon  the  Nation  in  the 
beginning  by  the  Constitution  itself — should  be  borne  equally  by  the  states. 
Why  might  not  this  burden  be  approximated  and  provided  for  in  some  such 
way  as  this?  The  population  of  the  United  States  is  120  millions,  of  which  12 
millions  or  ten  per  cent  is  black.  Ten  per  cent  Negro  therefore,  would  be  the 
norm   for   each   state. 

A  fixed  sum,  say  $10.00  annually  per  capita,  might  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  national  treasury  to  go  to  each  state  on  account  of  every  Negro  above 
ten  per  cent  of  its  total  poulation.  Ten  per  cent  being  the  norm,  all  Negroes 
above  that  number  would  be  the  measure  of  a  state's  burden,  to  be  borne 
by  such  state,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  the  national  government. 

Thus  North  Carolina's  norm  would  be  300,000  Negroes,  this  being  ten 
per  cent  of  3,000,000.  But  as  the  state  contains  1,000,000  Negroes,  its  burden 
would  be  700,000.  At  $10.00  a  head,  $7,000,000  would  be  annually  paid  over  to 
North  Carolina  to  help  her  shoulder  the  common  burden,  a  large  sum,  to  be 
sure,  but  none  too  large.  The  larger  the  better,  because  the  sooner  would  the 
national  government  make  permanent  provision  for  its  wards  in  some  happy 
Negro  homeland.  Brazil,  I  may  say,  was  lately  advertising  for  5,000,000 
sprightly  Negroes  and  offering  social  and  political  equality  without  racial 
distinction  to  all  such  as  came. 


TRANSPORTATION    AND    COMMUNICATION    IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Gotjxd  M.  Hambeight,  Wisconsin 

North  Carolina  was  settled  largely  by  individualists — by  trappers,  hunters, 
outlaws,  and  adventurers.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  colonies,  it  was  not 
settled  by  groups,  congregations,  or  companies  but  by  individual  pioneers  and 
their  families.  Some  were  lured  into  the  wilderness  by  the  prospect  of  furs 
or  gold  or  other  forms  of  wealth,  but  more  sought  the  fastness  of  the  forest 
to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  organized  society.  Whatever  the  causes  of 
the  settlement,  the  fact  is  that  North  Carolina  has  always  had  a  scattered 
population.  It  has  been  a  state  of  solitary  farmsteads  and  widely  scattered 
villages.  There  are  no  large  cities,  and  until  very  recently  no  moderate-sized 
cities.  Even  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  but  few  compact  communities. 
The  home  sites  often  appear  to  have  been  deliberately  located  off  the  main 
highways.  The  dwelling  houses  of  adjoining  farms  were  often  placed  as  far 
as  possible  from  each  other. 

There  are  three  outstanding  factors  which  explain  why  North  Carolina 
was  settled  as  it  was.  First,  the  people  were  land  hungry.  A  settler  took  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  standing  on  his  doorstep  and  pointing  out  over  the 
surrounding  country,  saying,  "That  is  all  my  land."  Secondly,  the  settlers  in 
North  Carolina  did  not  have  the  Indians  to  fear  because  they  were  quite 
friendly  in  these  parts.  In  the  New  England  section  the  people  could  not 
scatter  because  the  Indians  were  extremely  hostile.  The  New  England  settlers 
established  themselves  in  small  village  communities  in  order  to  have  some 
organized  protection  against  the  Indians.  The  winters  in  North  Carolina  are 
open  and  mild.  Transportation  was  never  hindered  and  as  a  result  the 
people  could  scatter  as  they  pleased.  In  the  New  England  colonies  the  settlers 
could  not  spread  out  because  of  the  severity  of  the  winters.  If  a  person  be- 
came sick  in  the  winter  months  he  might  die  before  aid  could  be  summoned. 
Finally,  the  wide  distribution  of  population  was  due  not  only  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  but  also  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  Most  settlers  wanted 
some  "bottom  land"  on  their  farms.  In  order  to  get  "bottom  land"  farmers 
had  to  spread  out  over  quite  a  distance.  One  farmer  would  stake  off  a  few 
miles  along  a  stream,  and  another  farmer,  to  secure  the  same  advantage, 
would  have  to  move  farther  up  the  stream,  thus  putting  a  great  many 
miles  between  the  settlers  themselves. 

This  isolation  has  affected  very  deeply  the  people  of  the  state.  Even 
today  there  are  sixty  counties  in  the  state  with  scarcely  any  evidence  of 
community  life.  Three  of  these  counties  have  no  incorporated  towns,  in  four 
there  are  no  railroad  facilities,  and  in  three  no  banks  or  newspapers.  Hence 
the  few  rural  schools  and  churches  are  very  inadequately  supported  and  il- 
literacy is  widespread.  The  sparsely  settled  country  regions  contain  ninety-six 
per  cent  of  all  the  white  illiterates  of  the  state. 
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The  effects  of  isolation  are  both  economic  and  social.  The  difficulty  of 
transporting  products  to  market  hinders  cooperative  organizations  among  the 
farmers,  places  governmental  expenses  way  above  the  average,  deprives  women 
and  children  of  the  contacts  they  should  have,  makes  the  transportation  of 
children  to  school  very  expensive,  and  denies  the  farm  families  the  medical 
attention  that  is  due  them.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  "We  are  far  re- 
moved from  socialism  in  any  sense  good  or  bad,  but  we  are  only  a  hair's 
breadth  away  from  individualism,  raw,  raucous,  and  unorganizable.  We  have 
long  been  excessively  rural  and  individualistic,  in  business  enterprises,  in 
legislation,  civic  rule,  and  religious  consciousness,  Our  fundamental  ill  is  social 
insulation  and  our  fundamental  task  is  local  organization  for  economic  and 
social  advantage,  for  local  self-expression  and  self-regulation  in  community 
affairs  and  for  generous,  active  civic  interest  in  commonwealth  concerns."1 

The  isolation  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  is  gradually  disappearing, 
due  to  the  change  in  transportation  and  communication  methods  in  the  state. 
Although  the  change  has  not  come  about  overnight,  observers  of  the  move- 
ment are  able  to  see  its  great  importance. 

First  Came  the  Railroads 

The  building  of  railroads  was  perhaps  the  first  great  step  in  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  distance  and  isolation.  In  1850  there  were  only  248  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  state.  In  1860  there  were  only  889  miles.  By  1890  the  mileage 
had  increased  to  2,925  and  in  1927  to  5,143  miles.  Railroads  now  penetrate 
ninety-six  counties.  There  are  ten  of  these  which  have  less  than  twenty  miles 
of  railroad,  however. 

North  Carolina's  railroads  belong  mainly  to  four  systems — the  Southern 
Railway,  which  owns  591  miles  of  track  and  leases  and  operates  778  more; 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  owns  1,008  miles;  the  Norfolk  and  Southern, 
owning  680  miles  and  leasing  96  miles  more;  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  owning 
627  miles.  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  State  Corporation  Commission, 
the  total  value  of  the  5,143  miles  of  roads  and  equipment,  is  $286,084,912. 

Waterways 

Another  great  step  that  went  along  with  the  building  of  railroads  was 
the  dredging  and  building  of  waterways.  Although  the  people  in  the  state 
do  not  realize  the  great  importance  of  waterways,  they  are  aiding  the  state 
immensely.  There  are  several  important  waterways  in  the  state.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  Cape  Fear  river — length  400  miles;  Neuse  river — 
length  350  miles;  Pamlico  and  Tar  river — 215  miles  long;  Roanoke  river — 129 
miles;  the  Inland  Waterway  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Beaufort  Inlet, 
North  Carolina,  with  extensive  plans  now  under  way  to  continue  this  water- 
way as  far  as  the  State  of  Texas.  This  shows  that  there  are  1,094  miles  of 
waterways  within  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  Norfolk  to  Beaufort  waterway 
and  exclusive  of  short  navigable  rivers.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  within  the 


1North  Carolina  Club  Year-Book,  1922-23,  p.   8. 
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state  to  develop  a  coastal  city  as  a  seaport.  The  fact  is  that  North  Carolina 
is  the  only  state  that  borders  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  that  has  not  a  seaport 
through  which  domestic  and  foreign  products  may  be  shipped. 

Rural   Free   Delivery 

Rural  free  delivery,  which  is  now  a  very  important  factor  in  rural  family 
life,  was  unknown  twenty-five  years  ago.  Soon  after  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  but  more  extensively  after  the  drafting  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  mail  deliveries  were  started.  The  rural 
free  delivery  was  an  outgrowth  of  regular  post  office  services.  Now  it  has 
been  extended  to  reach  nearly  all  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  Nation.  North 
Carolina  has  fifteen  hundred  rural  mail  routes.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number  of  families  served,  but  certainly  it  is  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  Although  North  Carolina  people  are  deficient  in  reading  habits 
and  thousands  of  farm  families  take  no  papers  or  magazines,  except  possibly 
the  county  weekly,  the  establishment  of  rural  free  delivery  has  stimulated 
the  reading  of  papers  and  magazines.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  reading  a  daily  paper  since  the  establishment  of  the  delivery 
service.  The  effect  of  this  is  a  better  knowledge  of  current  affairs  and  a  better 
type  of  citizenship.  The  daily  visit  of  the  mail  carrier  has  itself  helped  to 
break  down  the  isolation  in  rural  life  and  extend  the  farmers'  neighborhood. 
The  country  women  especially  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the  mail  carrier 
with  his  occasional  bit  of  gossip.  Of  course,  the  telephone  and  automobile 
have  multiplied  the  farmer's  contacts  and  thereby  robbed  the  mail  carrier 
somewhat  of  his  place  as  a  harbinger  of  news. 

Telephones 

In  a  survey2  of  three  representative  counties  of  the  state,  Chatham,  Madi- 
son, and  Edgecombe,  in  1922  it  was  found  that  only  nine  per  cent  of  the 
rural  homes  had  telephones.  The  influence  of  the  telephone  in  helping  to 
break  up  the  isolation  of  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
telephone  gives  the  solitary  farmstead  an  immediate  connection  not  only  with 
neighboring  farmers  but  also  with  the  outside  world.  The  telephone  has 
proved  itself  of  the  greatest  value  in  case  of  sickness  in  the  farmer's  family. 
In  former  days  many  people  lost  their  lives  unnecessarily  because  word  could 
not  be  gotten  to  the  doctor  in  time  to  do  any  good.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  about  the  farmer  in  reporting  a  fire  or  telephoning  to  his  neighbors  for 
aid  of  some  sort.  In  many  ways  the  farmer's  household  is  given  a  security 
which  it  did  not  formerly  possess.  The  telephone  has  been  especially  beneficial 
to  the  farmer's  wife,  as  it  enables  her  to  converse  easily  with  her  friends. 
Before  the  days  of  the  telephone  her  contacts  were  often  much  more  limited 
than  those  of  her  husband. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  figures  giving  the  total  number  of  rural  tele- 
phones in  North  Carolina.  The  percentage  of  farms  having  telephones  in  the 
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United  States  as  a  whole  is  38.7,  the  number  of  telephones  amounting  to 
about  two  and  a  half  million.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  telephone  service 
is  not  so  extensive  in  North  Carolina  as  in  some  other  rural  areas. 

Highways  in  North  Carolina 

Until  about  ten  years  ago  there  were  very  few  roads  in  North  Carolina 
which  were  dependable  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  farmers  were  handicapped  in  the  marketing  of  their  produce,  in 
the  transaction  of  their  business,  and  in  the  development  of  their  community 
life.  Likewise  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  depended  upon  farmer 
patronage  suffered  immensely.  Most  trading  had  to  be  done  at  the  crossroads 
stores,  though  a  few  villages  developed  into  good  merchandising  centers. 
School  attendance  was  necessarily  irregular  because  of  bad  roads.  Every  phase 
of  business  or  social  endeavor  was  retarded  and  circumscribed  because  of  the 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  transportation. 

It  was  the  appearance  of  automobiles  which  prompted  the  construction  of 
good  highways,  and  the  widespread  use  of  them  which  caused  the  highways 
to  be  extended  into  every  section  of  the  state.  Automobiles  and  good  roads 
are  inseparable;  together  they  constitute  a  mode  of  travel. 

In  a  state  as  rural  as  North  Carolina,  with  no  very  large  cities  and  a 
limited  railroad  mileage,  highways  are  the  principal  bond  of  communication 
and  the  main  arteries  of  trade.  Without  highways  the  scattered  towns  of  the 
state  have  no  acquaintance  or  intercourse  with  each  other.  Sectionalism  and 
provincialism  are  the  inevitable  results.  Similarly  each  farm  family  is  isolated 
and  deprived  of  social  contacts.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  did  not  develop 
a  state  consciousness  and  a  statewide  program  of  development  until  the  good 
roads  era  began.  Good  roads  are  therefore  more  than  an  evidence  of  progress; 
they  are  a  means  to  further  progress. 

In  1916  Congress  passed  the  so-called  Federal  Aid  Act,  authorizing  the 
federal  government  to  supplement  funds  raised  by  state  and  local  communities 
for  highway  construction.  Subsequent  Congresses  have  steadily  increased  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  until  now  the  annual  appropriation  is  about 
$75,000,000.  North  Carolina  alone  has  received  about  $20,000,000  dollars  from 
the   national   government   for  road   construction. 

Between  1916  and  1920  a  number  of  roads  were  built  by  counties  or  town- 
ships with  some  state  and  federal  aid.  Most  of  the  roads  were  macadamized 
roads  which  have  proved  incapable  of  holding  up  under  the  exceptionally  heavy 
traffic  which  has  developed  in  the  last  few  years. 

Realizing  the  need  for  a  more  extensive  road-building  program  and  seeing 
the  necessity  for  a  more  adequate  system  of  maintenance,  certain  foresighted 
citizens  of  the  state  began  a  campaign  in  1920  which  resulted  in  the  passage 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1921  of  the  Doughton-Connor-Bowie  Act.  The 
purposes  of  the  law  are  well  expressed  in  section  2,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"The  general  purposes  of  this  act  are  for  the  state  to  lay  out,  take  over, 
establish  and  construct  and  assume  control  of  approximately  5,500  miles  of 
hard-surfaced   and   other   dependable   highways   running   to   all   county  seats, 
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and  to  all  the  principal  towns,  state  parks  and  principal  State  Institutions, 
and  linking  up  with  state  highways  of  adjoining  states  and  with  national  high- 
ways into  National  forest  reserves  and  by  the  most  practical  routes,  with 
special  view  to  development  of  agriculture,  commercial  and  natural  resources 
of  the  state,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  permitting  the  state  to  assume 
control  of  the  state  highways,  repair,  construct  and  reconstruct  and  maintain 
said  highways  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  state,  and  to  relieve  the  counties 
and  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  of  the  burden."3  Briefly  the  act  provides  for 
a  state  highway  commission  consisting  of  a  chairman  from  the  state  at  large, 
and  for  a  commissioner  from  each  of  the  nine  construction  districts  into 
which  the  state  is  divided.  All  engineering  work  is  in  charge  of  a  state 
highway  engineer  chosen  by  the  commission.  The  first  funds  were  provided 
through  the  issuance  of  serial  bonds  aggregating  fifty  million  dollars,  from 
automobile  license  fees,  and  from  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  gallon  on  motor 
vehicle   fuel. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1923  increased  the  fuel  tax  to  three  cents  per 
gallon  and  authorized  $15,000,000  additional  in  bonds.  In  1925  a  further  bond 
issue  of  $20,000,000  was  floated  and  the  gasoline  tax  was  increased  to  four 
cents  per  gallon.  In  1927  still  another  bond  issue  was  made  of  $30,000,000.* 
The  receipts  from  gasoline  and  license  fees  amount  to  about  $15,000,000  a 
year.  This  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  make  necessary 
deposits  in  the  sinking  fund,  maintain  the  roads  in  good  condition,  and  leave 
several  million  dollars  a  year  for  construction.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  that  no  further  bond  issues  should  be  made  and  that 
the  construction  program  should  proceed  no  faster  than  can  be  financed  from 
current  revenues.  In  keeping  with  this  policy,  Frank  Page,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Highway  Commission  and  to  whom  much  credit  is  due  for  the  splendid 
results  obtained,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  take  effect  January  1,1929.  The 
state  highway  system  includes  about  7,500  miles,  nearly  half  of  which  is  hard 
surfaced. 

To  build  1,205.85  miles  of  new  roads  and  bridges  in  the  year  1927  North 
Carolina  expended  $22,598,852.94,  the  report  of  the  State  Highway  Commission 
reveals.  The  report,  which  was  compiled  by  the  division  of  construction  and 
tests  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  shows  that  the  following  mileage  of 
new  roads  was  completed  during  1927: 

277.50  miles  of  graded  road 

221.99  miles  of  sand  clay  or  gravel  surfacing 

395.51  miles  of  concrete 
67.33  miles  of  asphalt 

243.32  miles  of  sand  road  treated  with  road  oil 

In  1926,  with  21,421  miles  of  surface  local  rural  roads,  North  Carolina 
ranked  fourth  among  the  states.5  North  Carolina  ranks  first  in  total  mileage 
of  sand-clay  and  top-soil  local  roads.  She  has  an  abundance  of  road  building 
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material  and  is  relying  chiefly  upon  this  for  the  construction  of  county  roads 
and   state    highways. 

The  Radio 

As  an  entertainment  and  educational  device,  the  radio  is  far  surpassing 
motion  picture  theaters,  dance  halls,  or  any  other  form  of  public  amusement. 
There  are  now  1,252,126  farms  in  the  United  States  equipped  with  radio 
receiving  sets,  the  Radio  Service  of  the'  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
in  the  report  of  its  past  season's  work  just  issued.8  This  estimate  was  based 
on  returns  made  by  county  agricultural  agents  throughout  the  country  and 
showed  an  increase  of  126  per  cent  over  the  553,000  sets  estimated  to  be  on 
farms  in  July,  1925. 

How  farm  radio  sets  are  being  used,  the  program  preference  of  the 
farmers,  and  their  own  ideas  for  improving  present  service  were  also  set 
forth  in  an  analysis  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  10,000  farm  radio 
owners.  The  farmer  prefers  radio  talks  to  music  nearly  two  to  one.  In  music 
they  want  old-time  tunes  and  classical  music.  Aside  from  educational  farm 
programs,  weather  and  market  reports,  political  talks  are  evidently  popular 
and  more  current  news  is  in  demand.  This  shows  more  forcefully  than  ever 
that  all  types  of  topics  are  discussed  over  the  radio. 

The  radio  has  done  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  method  of  communica- 
tion, the  author  believes,  in  ridding  the  state  of  the  terrible  conditions  caused 
by  isolation.  The  evening  of  a  farmer  up  until  recent  times  has  been  very 
dead  and  uninteresting,  but  with  the  radio  the  situation  is  entirely  changed. 
No  longer  must  the  farmer  sit  at  home  in  solitude.  He  is  now  in  direct  contact 
with  the  outside  world  and  he  can  listen  in  on  any  kind  of  topic  that  is 
being  broadcast.  The  radio  has  brought  the  farmer  into  closer  contact  with 
the  urban  population.  The  latest  possible  news  is  given  to  him  concerning 
world  events,  the  stock  reports,  political  talks,  and  the  weather  forecast. 
All  these  are  great  aids  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The  farmer  does  not 
as  a  rule  buy  cheap  sets,  as  is  generally  thought,  but  usually  the  higher-priced 
equipment. 

Automobiles 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  roads  apart  from  automobiles.  While  good  roads 
are  a  benefit  to  the  people  still  driving  horses,  it  is  the  automobile  user  who 
is  the  chief  beneficiary.  The  great  demand  for  good  roads  came,  of  course, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  automobile.  The  full  utilization  of  an  automobile 
depends  upon  good  roads.  The  rapid  development  of  the  automobile  industry 
in  this  country  and  the  universal  adoption  of  the  automobile  as  a  mode  of 
transportation  in  America  is  of  course  a  familiar  story.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  sale  and  use  of  automobiles  among  farmers  is  as  general  as  among 
any  other  class.  Indeed,  there  is  probably  no  other  group  which  can  utilize 
the   automobile   to   such   good   advantage   as   the   farmers. 

North  Carolina  is  a  rural  state  and  yet  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
automobiles  is   phenomenal.   In  1915  there  were   16,410   cars   in  the  state,  or 
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an  average  of  140  inhabitants  per  car.  In  1920  there  were  140,860  cars,  or 
an  average  of  one  car  for  each  18.4  inhabitants.  In  1925  there  were  340,287 
cars,  or  an  average  of  one  car  for  each  7.9  people.  The  latest  figure,  that  of 
August  1,  1929,  shows  440,258  cars,  or  an  average  of  one  for  each  6.6  people. 
Since  the  average  family  contains  about  five  persons,  it  is  seen  there  is  today 
almost  a  motor  car  per  family  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Wager  says  in  a  University  News  Letter — "The  American 
worker  has  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the  laborer  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  His  present  standard  of  living  includes  a  car  to  drive  to  and 
from  his  work  and  for  family  use  nights  and  holidays.  The  automobile  removes 
or  reduces  the  barrier  of  distance  which  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
integration  of  American  life.  Indeed  it  is  this  barrier  of  distance  which  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  rapid  motorization  of  America.  It  is  distance  and 
isolation  which  have  produced  the  individualism  of  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  distance  and  sparsity  of  population  which  produced  the  one-room  school, 
the  tiny  rural  church,  the  crossroads  store,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
nearly  all  of  our  peculiar  rural  institutions."7 

Despite  the  apparent  density  of  automobiles  in  the  South,  the  Southern 
states  are  far  below  the  Western  states  in  the  ratio  of  automobiles  to  number 
of  farms.  There  are  seven  Southern  states  in  which  fewer  than  forty  per  cent 
of  the  farms  have  automobiles  or  trucks.  North  Carolina8  ranks  fortieth  among 
the  states  with  42.8  passenger  cars  and  7.4  trucks  for  each  one  hundred  farms. 
While  the  South  has  fewer  automobiles  per  one  hundred  farms  or  per  one 
hundred  people  than  some  sections,  it  must  be  remembered  that  its  farms 
are  relatively  small  and  that  half  of  them  are  cultivated  by  tenants  or  croppers. 
Nevertheless,  the  rural  South  is  farther  from  automobile  satiety  than  any 
other  agricultural  area  in  the  country.  North  Carolina  ranked  eighth  among 
the  states  in  the  number  of  cars  purchased  in  1927  and  first  in  percentage 
increase  and  registrations. 

"High  ratios  of  motor  cars,"9  says  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  "means  not  only 
abundant  wealth  and  ready  cash,  but  they  also  mean  improved  highways, 
town  and  city  centers  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  enterprise  and  wealth, 
and  disappearing  areas  of  static  and  stagnant  life  and  livelihood.  Low  ratios 
of  motor  cars  mean  poor  roads,  inaccessibility  to  market  centers,  plenty  to 
eat  and  wear  perhaps,  but  little  ready  cash  in  circulation  and  humdrum 
existence  as  in  the  remote  rural  counties  and  townships." 

Effect  on  Population   Movements 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  full  effect  of  these  improvements  in 
communication  will  be.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  effect  on  American  country 
life  will  be  revolutionary.  This  is  already  manifest.  Although  the  widespread 
use  of  the  automobile  extends  back  only  about  a  decade  and  the  radio  is 
just  emerging  from  the  novelty  stage,  their  influence  is  shaking  old  institu- 
tions to  their  foundations. 
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In  a  broad  sense  distance  has  made  America  what  it  is.  It  is  what  makes 
the  American  farmer  different  from  the  European  farmer.  It  is  what  makes 
the  country  man  different  from  the  city  man.  It  is  what  makes  ours  a  machine 
civilization.  It  explains  our  social  customs,  our  political  attitudes,  and,  in  a 
measure,  all  our  national  characteristics.  Now  if  we  suddenly  remove  the 
barrier  of  distance,  what  may  we  expect  as  a  result?  If  we  place  our  farmers 
within  driving  distance  of  Main  Street,  within  talking  distance  of  the  city 
market,  within  hearing  distance  of  the  Polo  Grounds  in  New  York,  the  opera 
houses  of  Chicago,  and  the  Senate  Chamber  in  Washington,  how  will  it  effect 
them?  Certainly  it  will  destroy  the  main  influence  which  has  made  American 
farmers  what  they  are. 

What  is,  and  is  to  be,  the  effect  of  these  new  modes  of  communication  and 
transportation  on  population  movements?  Will  it  check  the  cityward  drift? 
Will  it  foster  a  back-to-the-land  movement?  It  does  not  seem  to  have  done 
either  yet.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  influences  which  are  making 
country  life  more  desirable  have  come  at  a  time  of  agricultural  depression 
and  of  industrial  prosperity.  The  social  improvements  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  unfavorable  economic  prospect.  If  agricultural  conditions 
should  materially  improve  and  industrial  conditions  become  less  favorable,  we 
may  expect  some  shift  of  population  countryward.  But  we  need  not  look 
for  any  pronounced  increase  in  the  number  of  farms.  The  same  inventiveness 
which  has  produced  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  and  the  radio  has  pro- 
duced the  tractor,  the  gang  plow,  and  the  combine,  so  that  relatively  fewer 
people  are  needed  to  feed  our  population  than  formerly.  It  is  not  likely 
that  many  city  people  will  become  farmers  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  many  city  workers  will  move  into  the  country.  Now  that  a  country  home 
can  have  the  conveniences  of  a  city  home  and  the  automobile  will  transport 
a  worker  ten  or  fifteen  miles  out  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  need  expect  no 
slackening  of  the  suburban  movement.  The  short  working  day  which  a  laborer 
now  enjoys  permits  him  to  drive  several  miles  and  then  have  time  to  care 
for  a  garden,  chickens,  and  possibly  a  cow. 

Not  only  will  the  working  classes  seek  country  homes  but  men  of  wealth 
will  in  increasing  numbers  buy  farms  for  summer  homes  or  even  year-round 
homes.  They  are  doing  so  out  from  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other  cities. 
Some  day  the  craze  for  golf  is  going  to  pass  and  rich  men  are  going  to  dabble 
into  stock  raising  or  plant  experimentation  as  a  diversion.  The  landed  estate 
may  again  become  the  symbol  of  nobility.  It  seems  logical  and  probable  that 
the  new  improvements  in  transportation  and  communication  will  spread  the 
people  more  evenly  over  the  face  of  the  country  and  mix  all  classes  into  a 
more  democratic  whole. 

Effect  on  Rural  Institutions 

Modern  means  of  transportation  and  communication  are  already  trans- 
forming rural  institutions.  The  rural  consolidated  school  has  already  come 
and  we  perceive  its  value  as  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  and  more  satisfactory 
community.  The  consolidation  of  country  churches  has  not  been  so  rapid  but 
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it  will  come.  Many  tiny  villages  that  once  contained  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
post  office,  and  a  general  store  are  disappearing  from  the  map.  Some  hitherto 
small  towns  strategically  located  are  growing  rapidly.  It  is  apparent  that 
only  those  towns  which  can  meet  the  more  exacting  demands  of  modern 
purchasers  can  hope  to  survive.  The  units  and  forms  of  government  are  also 
likely  to  undergo  a  change  as  a  result  of  the  new  modes  of  transportation. 
Northern  states  are  talking  about  abolishing  the  township,  and  southern  and 
western  states  are  talking  about  consolidating  counties.  The  whole  pattern 
of  rural  life  is  being  redrafted  along  larger  lines.  Stronger,  more  efficient, 
more  specialized  institutions  of  every  sort  are  appearing. 

Effect  on  Rural  Attitudes 

Finally,  these  new  modes  of  transportation  and  communication  are  chang- 
ing country  people  themselves.  Their  individualism  and  provincialism  have 
been  largely  the  products  of  isolation,  and  as  this  isolation  is  removed  these 
qualities  will  disappear.  This  may  not  be  very  noticeable  in  the  present  gen- 
eration of  farmers.  Old  habits  and  old  attitudes  will  persist.  But  the  young 
farmers  of  today,  especially  those  who  live  along  the  main  traveled  roads, 
can  no  longer  be  considered  "hicks."  They  dress  as  well,  drive  as  good  cars, 
and  take  as  full  part  in  social  and  civic  affairs  as  the  townsmen.  If  this  is 
not  yet  as  true  of  Southern  farmers  as  of  the  young  farmers  of  the  North 
and  West  it  will  be  in  a  short  time.  The  farmer  may  not  be  able  to  conceal  his 
identity  because  of  his  tanned  face  and  calloused  hands.  He  should  not  want 
to,  for  no  man  should  be  ashamed  of  his  occupation,  especially  one  so  honor- 
able. The  fact  is  the  modern  farmer  is  not  ashamed  of  his  work.  He  has  lost 
his  inferiority  complex.  He  has  become  less  self-conscious  and  more  self- 
respecting.  He  has  always  been  self-reliant.  In  a  word,  rural  people  living 
under  modern  conditions  are  losing  their  rural-mindedness  and  are  becoming 
more  like  the  rest  of  society.  In  some  ways  this  is  a  gain;  in  some  ways  it 
may  be  a  loss.  It  will  be  a  distinct  loss  for  society  if  our  rural  population 
loses  those  qualities  of  industry,  thrift,  and  stability  which  have  been  so 
characteristic.  It  will  be  a  great  gain  if  the  farmers  become  more  cooperative 
in  spirit,  more  cosmopolitan  in  their  interests,  more  at  ease  in  their  social 
relationships.  New  modes  of  communication  are  multiplying  the  country  man's 
contacts  with  both  good  and  bad  results,  but  it  is  hopeful  that  the  good  will 
far  outweigh  the  bad. 

North  Carolina's  Greatest  Need 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  what  seem  to  be  North  Caro- 
lina's greatest  and  most  immediate  needs  in  the  way  of  improved  transporta- 
tion  and   communication. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  there  seem  to  me  to  be  five  essential  needs 
of  the  state  still  unsatisfied:  (1)  the  development  of  a  deep  water  port  on 
the  eastern  coast  if  such  is  physically  possible;  (2)  the  construction  of  an 
east  and  west  trunk  line  railroad  penetrating  the  mountains  and  extending 
to  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio  or  West  Virginia;   (3)  the  completion  of  the  inland 
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waterway  at  least  as  far  as  Wilmington;  (4)  improved  telephone  service  in 
the  rural  regions  of  the  state;  (5)  further  road  construction  by  the  counties 
and  the  state  with  major  attention  given  to  the  mail  and  school  bus  routes. 

From  a  social  standpoint  the  greatest  needs,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above,  which  of  course  have  social  significance,  appear  to  be  the  following: 
(1)  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  rural  consolidated  schools  as  social  and  civic 
centers;  (2)  more  public  libraries  with  facilities  to  serve  the  rural  population; 
(3)  more  home  demonstrators  and  public  health  nurses  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  farm  women;  (4)  condemnation  by  the  state  of  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  areas  and  the  establishment  of  the  population  in  towns  or  on  farms 
along  the  main  highways.  This  last  suggestion  is  admittedly  a  radical  one, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  just  as  important  to  eliminate  our  rural  slums  as 
our  city  slums,  and  the  cost  is  almost  nothing  in  comparison. 

We  do  not  want  to  urbanize  the  country  but  we  do  want  to  bring  to  the 
country  people  some  of  the  comforts  and  opportunities  which  the  city  people 
enjoy,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a  country  civilization  that  is  rich  and 
wholesome   and   satisfying. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  FARM  HOMES 
Paul  W.  Wager,  Chapel  Hill 

Any  one  riding  across  the  state  over  one  of  the  state  highways  must  be 
impressed  by  the  number  of  new  farmhouses.  Indeed,  so  many  of  them  are 
new  that  he  wonders  what  the  countryside  could  have  looked  like  ten  years 
ago.  Most  of  these  new  homes  are  modest  bungalows  or  semi-bungalows.  They 
are  attractive  buildings  but  often  lack  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  landscaping 
necessary  to  give  them  charm  and  character.  Nevertheless,  they  are  presumably 
warm  and  fairly  comfortable.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  so  many  of 
them  have  been  built  without  the  conveniences  that  a  modern  farm  house  may 
contain.  Too  often  the  owner  has  carried  forward  into  the  new  house  most 
of  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  the  old  home.  Thanks  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  pocketbook,  he  has  made  the  ceilings  lower  and  the  rooms  fewer  and 
smaller.  He  has  omitted  the  spacious  porches  which  were  invariably  provided 
a  generation  ago.  He  has  provided  screens.  But  quite  often  he  has  failed  to 
provide  any  other  heating  system  than  open  fireplaces,  and  many  of  the  new 
houses  are  without  a  cellar  or  even  a  tight  wall  under  the  house.  Set  up  on 
posts,  they  are  not  only  ugly  in  appearance  but  the  open  space  under  the 
house  makes  the  floors  cold  and  also  provides  a  habitat  for  cats,  dogs,  and 
chickens. 

Kitchen  sinks  with  running  water  are  not  common  yet  in  farm  homes. 
Indoor  toilet  facilities  are  even  more  rare.  Electric  lights  are  being  installed 
quite  generally  where  current  is  available,  and  to  some  extent  through  the 
use  of  private  generating  systems.  Electric  lights  can  perhaps  mean  more 
to  a  farm  home  than  almost  any  other  convenience,  for  they  literally  add  two 
hours  to  the  farmer's  day,  and  they  are  hours  which  he  can  devote  to  self- 
improvement.  With  nothing  but  kerosene  lamps  for  light,  one  cannot  read 
with  satisfaction  and  is  prompted  to  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  With  good 
lights,  one  finds  it  easy  to  read  and  soon  discovers  that  his  hour  of  retire- 
ment has  become  much  later.  It  costs  much  more  to  install  lights,  water,  and 
toilet  facilities  in  a  country  home  than  in  a  city  home  because  the  equipment  has 
to  be  more  complicated,  but  it  is  no  longer  physically  impossible  to  have  these 
conveniences. 

It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  more  attention  has  not  been  given  to  rural 
architecture.  Most  houses  are  designed  for  cities  and  narrow  lots.  Many  of 
the  farm  houses  that  have  been  built  in  recent  years  are  either  devoid  of  any 
architectural  style  or  are  strictly  urban  types.  The  state  colleges  of  agri- 
culture are  giving  some  attention  to  rural  architecture,  but  their  influence 
has  not  reached  far  as  yet. 

Houses   Lack   Plantings 

The  most  conspicuous  fault  of  the  new  farm  homes  which  dot  the  state 
is  the  absence,  so  often,  of  a  setting.  Have  you  not  seen  scores  of  rather 
attractive  structures  set  on  bare,  red  knolls  without  a  tree  or  shrub  to  soften 
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and  beautify  the  picture?  It  may  be  that  trees  have  been  planted  and  will 
eventually  provide  shade  and  beauty.  But  why  could  not  the  houses  have  been 
placed  among  the  trees  in  the  first  place?  When  building  on  a  city  lot  one 
has  little  choice  of  location,  but  a  farmer  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  rods  of 
frontage  has  a  wide  choice.  He  can  take  the  house  to  the  trees  instead  of 
waiting  for  trees  to  grow  beside  the  house.  The  dearth  of  grass  and  flowers 
and  shrubs  around  farm  houses  is  often  pitiful.  Sometimes  one  sees  a  sickly 
flower  bed  that  the  wife  is  trying  to  nurse  along  with  her  other  manifold 
duties.  Most  women  love  flowers  and  with  aching  back  will  carry  water  and 
dig  in  the  hard  ground  to  satisfy  this  love.  Most  farm  men  have  no  appre- 
ciation of  flowers  and  will  not  aid  in  any  way  to  enhance  the  appearance  of 
the  farmstead.  They  will  grumble  more  over  paying  ten  cents  for  some 
flower  seeds  than  $10  for  tobacco  or  $75  for  a  stump  puller.  I  have  seen 
farmers  slaving  to  clear  a  few  more  acres  to  add  to  a  farm  already  too  large, 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  work  an  hour  on  the  lawn.  It  is  true  that  it  takes 
time  to  take  care  of  lawns  and  flowers,  but  most  men  waste  time  enough 
swapping  yarns  with  their  neighbors  to  keep  the  home  grounds  in  good 
condition.  Most  men  fail  to  realize  that  $100  spent  in  improving  the  grounds 
about  the  house  will  add  more  to  the  salability  of  a  farm  than  $500  spent 
on  the  back  meadow.  Thanks  to  the  home  demonstrators,  many  a  farm  woman 
has  received  new  ideas  and  new  encouragement  in  this  direction,  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  husband's  interest  has  been  aroused. 

Any  home  ought  to  be  more  than  a  shelter  but  a  farm  home  can  be  made 
especially  wholesome.  The  work,  the  play,  the  study,  the  business  of  the 
whole  family  are  concentrated  more  in  the  farm  house  than  in  the  city  home. 
This  is  necessarily  so.  There  is  thus  the  more  reason  why  the  furnishing,  the 
appearance,  the  atmosphere  of  a  farm  home  should  be  such  as  to  create  a 
spirit  of  unity,  a  sense  of  appreciation,  and  an  abiding  affection  on  the  part 
of  each  member.  There  have  been  many  homes  like  that  in  the  past  and  there 
still  are,  but  there  are  disintegrating  forces  today  which  tend  to  break  down 
family  unity  unless  there  are  some  counter  unifying  forces.  The  automobile 
and  the  village  movie  tend  to  take  the  young  people  out  of  the  home,  whereas 
the  radio,  library,  and  good  magazines  tend  to  hold  them  there.  It  is  not  so 
much  things,  however,  that  make  a  home,  but  atmosphere,  and  there  will 
not  be  the  proper  atmosphere  in  a  home  if  the  mother  is  overworked,  the 
father  discouraged,  the  children  dissatisfied.  Common  interests,  mutual  under- 
standings, fullest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  father,  mother,  and  children  are 
all  necessary.  The  children  must  share  in  the  work  and  the  parents  must 
share  in  the  play.  All  must  love  the  home  and  its  surroundings  and  contribute 
to  their  improvement.  Wealth  is  not  a  necessary  requisite  of  a  good  home, 
but  grinding  poverty,  or  even  constant  self-sacrifice,  is  not  conducive  to  a 
sweet  temper  and  a  happy  spirit. 

A  Survey  of  294  Farm  Families  in  Wake  County 

The  most  recent  farm  home  study  that  has  been  made  in  North  Carolina 
is  one  made  by  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 
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of  living  conditions  among  white  landowner  operators  in  Wake  County.  The 
study  includes  294  white  land  owning  and  operating  families,  and  includes 
some  families  in  every  township  in  the  county.  The  field  work  was  done  in 
the  winter  of  1926  and  the  information  obtained  was  for  the  period  from  Nov. 
1,  1925,  to  October  31,   1926. 

The  farmers  are  mostly  cash  crop  farmers  and  the  crops  are  confined 
mainly  to  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  In  fact,  in  only  nine  of  the  eighteen 
townships  did  the  farmers  included  in  this  study  raise  tobacco.  Several  dairy 
farmers  are  included.  The  farms  average  58  acres  with  30.5  acres  in  crops. 
The  average  age  of  the  294  farmers  is  50  years.  Thus  they  are  in  the 
most  productive  period  of  life.  The  264  wives  reporting  their  ages  averaged 
44.8  years.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  farmers  averaged  a  school  train- 
ing of  6.7  grades,  and  71.5  per  cent  of  the  total  group  received  less  than  eight 
grades  of  school  training,  while  21.0  per  cent  received  less  than  four  grades. 
Fifty-five  of  the  total  number  attended  high  school  and  twenty  graduated; 
seventeen  attended  college  but  only  four  graduated.  On  the  average  the 
school  training  of  the  wives  exceeded  that  of  the  men  by  one  grade.  The 
average  size  of  the  families  at  the  time  of  the  study  was  4.6  persons.  Sons 
and  daughters  who  were  living  independently  of  their  parents  were  not  counted. 
The  farming  experience  of  the  group  averaged  28.5  years  and,  of  this 
period,  28  years  consecutively.  This  is  an  indication  that  there  is  practically 
no  occupational  mobility  among  the  group  studied.  Only  six  of  the  294  farmers 
of  the  group  were  born  outside  the  state  and  only  61  outside  the  county. 
Twenty-one  started  their  farming  experience  as  laborers  and  142  as  tenants, 
chiefly  upon  land  rented  from  the  father.  The  balance  of  the  group,  or  46 
per  cent,  started  their  farming  careers  as  owners.  Most  of  them  acquired  their 
land  from  their  parents,  either  through  purchase  or  inheritance. 

In  order  to  give  a  picture  of  living  conditions  in  this  group  of  farm 
families,  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  determine  cash  income,  and  (2)  to  analyze 
expenditures.  The  average  family  had  a  cash  income  of  $2,505.70  or,  to  divide 
the  group  according  to  income,  there  were  57.8  per  cent  of  the  families  with 
incomes  less  than  $2,000;  26.5  per  cent  with  incomes  ranging  from  $2,000 
to  $3,500;  and  15.7  per  cent  with  incomes  ranging  from  $3,500  to  $7,000. 
In  all  the  families  crop  income  was  the  major  source,  representing  64.2  per 
cent  of  the  total.  An  income  from  animals  and  animal  products  was 
received  by  237  families,  this  source  yielding  13.0  per  cent  of  the  total  income 
of  the  larger  group.  Seventy-one  families  had  a  labor  income,  and  126  an 
income  from  investments.  For  the  entire  group  the  cash  income  was  derived 
as    follows : 

Amount  Per  cent 

From    crops $475,784  64.2 

From  labor 51,703  7.0 

From   animals 96.747  13.0 

From    investments 117,198  15.8 


Total $741,432  100.0 
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There  are  two  elements  in  the  farm  family  business  that  affect  both  the 
total  income  and  the  total  expenditures,  but  that  do  not  show  up  when  one  is 
considering  the  living  conditions  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  cash  re- 
ceived and  expended.  These  elements  are  the  occupancy  of  the  farm  house  and 
the  food  and  fuel  furnished  by  the  farm.  Both  are  important  parts  of  the 
farmer's  real  income  and  they  affect  considerably  his  expenditures,  yet  if 
these  items  were  capitalized  and  added  to  the  income  the  cash  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  farm  family  would  appear  much  larger  than  is  really  the 
case,  and  so  they  are  not  included.  It  might  be  stated,  however,  that  the  food 
and  fuel  furnished  by  the  farm  averaged  $738.30,  whereas  the  amount  pur- 
chased averaged  $163.90.  This  ratio  is  further  evidence  that  the  group  studied 
was  a  selective  group. 

Turning  now  to  a  distribution  of  cash  expenditures  the  items  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Per  cent 
Expenditures  of  total 

Farm    $251,451  36.0 

Investment   135.733  19.7 

Home  and  household 51,162  7.3 

Food  and  fuel 48,406  6.9 

Health 24,111  3.4 

Extra  education 16,979  2.4 

Insurance    9,957  1.4 

Clothing  86,344  12.3 

Reading 3,763  0.6 

Personal    12,867  1.8 

Automobile  39,122  5.6 

Church  and  charity 14,708  2.2 

Social  activities  and  recreation_       2,979  0.4 


Total  cash  expenditures $697,582  100.0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  heaviest  expenditure  is  upon  the 
farm  enterprise,  36  per  cent  of  the  total  going  there.  Investments  take  19.7 
per  cent.  This  indicates  that  55.7  per  cent  of  the  total  income  goes  back  into 
the  business  side  of  the  farm  enterprise,  leaving  44.3  for  the  household. 
Farm  expenditures,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  study,  include  all  cash  paid 
out  for  livestock,  labor,  machinery,  fertilizer,  seed,  feed,  farm  buildings, 
insurance  on  farm  property,  rent  for  additional  land,  taxes,  gas,  oil,  grease, 
and  other  miscellaneous  costs.  Fertilizer  is  the  largest  item,  costing  $338.10 
per  farm.  All  farm  expense  takes  $855.27  per  farm,  thus  reducing  the  net 
income  to  $1,650.43. 

Investment  expenditures  were  made  by  57  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in- 
cluded in  the  survey.  As  would  be  expected,  the  heaviest  investment  expendi- 
ture was  in  payments  made  on  farms.  Fifty-eight  farmers  paid  an  average 
of  $1,275  during  the  year  upon  their  farms.  The  next  heaviest  investment  was 
in   savings   accounts,   twenty-six   farmers   reporting   a   savings   account   which 
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averaged  $1,148.  Other  real  estate  investments  took  15.9  per  cent  of  the 
investment  costs.  There  were  practically  no  investments  in  stocks  or  bonds 
or    other   business    shares. 

The  distribution  of  family  living  expenditures   is   shown   for  the  average 
family  to   be: 

Per  cent 
of  total 
16.5 
15.6 
7.8 
5.5 
3.3 
27.8 
1.2 
4.1 
12.6 
4.7 
0.9 


Item 

Amount 

Home  and  household 

. $    174 

Food  and  fuel  ._         

165 

Health  _  _ _. 

82 

Education    ..         

58 

Insurance    .     

34 

Clothing  

_        293 

Reading  .. __  

13 

Personal _ 

47 

Automobile  

.  .      133 

Church  and  charity 

50 

Social  and  recreation 

10 

Total  ..       

. $1,056 

100.0 

Home  and  household  costs  include  new  buildings,  additions  and  improve- 
ments, painting,  screens,  or  other  repairs,  household  furnishings,  telephone, 
improvements  to  heating  or  lighting  plants,  and  other  conveniences.  The  other 
items  are  more  or  less  self-explanatory. 

The  size  of  these  294  farm  houses  is  an  evidence  of  their  character.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  them  are  one-story,  and  32  per  cent  are  two-story.  These 
houses  contain  an  average  of  6.1  rooms,  an  ample  number,  it  seems,  for  the  size 
of  the  families.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  them  depend  on  the  open  fireplace  for  heat, 
and  33  per  cent  on  stoves.  In  22  houses  both  stove  and  fireplaces  are  used. 
In  5  houses  a  hot  water  heating  system  is  in  use.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
homes  have  no  other  light  than  kerosene  lamps;  18  per  cent  use  gas  lamps; 
15  per  cent  have  electricity,  16  from  a  line  and  28  from  their  own  plants. 
On  the  whole,  the  houses  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  windows  and  fairly 
well    screened. 

Only  9  per  cent  of  the  homes  have  running  water  in  the  house  and  the 
same  percentage  has  pumps  in  the  kitchen.  Two  hundred  and  forty-two 
families,  or  83  per  cent  of  the  total,  carry  their  water  from  a  well  an  average 
distance  of  40  feet.  Only  36  homes,  or  12  per  cent,  are  equipped  with  indoor 
bath  and  toilet  facilities.  Sixteen,  or  5  per  cent,  have  indoor  toilets,  while  9 
homes  have  septic  tanks.  Practically  all  of  the  homes  are  well  furnished,  the 
estimated  value  of  furniture  and  furnishings  averaging  $604.00  for  the  278 
homes  reporting.  This  high  average  is  due  to  the  fact  that  61  homes  had  musical 
instruments  that  averaged  $349  in  value.  Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  homes 
had  a  sewing  machine  but  only  9  per  cent  a  washing  machine. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  concerning  these  homes 
is  that  the   landowner   has   an  ample-sized  house   with   ample   furniture,   but 
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that  modern  facilities  which  would  give  the  home  comfort  are  lacking.  Heat- 
ing, lighting,  sewage  disposal,  bath  facilities,  and  equipment  for  the  easy 
performance  of  household  tasks  by  the  wife  are  missing.  Quite  often  the  house 
is  too  large,  added  space  making  extra  work  for  the  housewife. 

Clothing  required  the  largest  percentage  of  the  living  budget,  27.8  per 
cent.  Shoes  were  the  heaviest  item  of  clothing  expenditures.  Health  expendi- 
tures show  that  practically  all  families  make  expenditures  for  care  by  physi- 
cians and  medicines.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  individuals  had 
some  work,  including  examinations,  on  their  teeth.  Personal  expenditures 
were  made  by  91.8  per  cent  of  all  the  families.  Tobacco  cost  $6.00  more  per 
family  than  all  reading  material.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  male  operators 
carried  life  insurance.  The  church  received  an  average  of  $40.00  each  from 
98  per  cent  of  the  operators.  Other  charity  averaged  $10.00  per  family. 
Educational  expenditures  averaged  $58.00  per  family.  Twenty-eight  families 
reported  children  in  college  and  nineteen  families  reported  twenty-two  children 
receiving  instruction  in  music.  An  average  of  $13.00  was  spent  for  all  read- 
ing material  as  books,  magazines,  and  papers.  In  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the 
homes  there  was  no  general  reading  library.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
families  took  no  newspaper.  Only  $10.00  per  family  went  for  social  and  recrea- 
tion  items,  exclusive  of  automobile  trips.  Twenty-six  families  made  auto  trips 
covering  an  average  of  291  miles  and  five  days  spent.  Seventy-nine  per  cent 
of  the  families  owned  at  least  one  automobile,  and  automobile  costs  constituted 
9.2  per  cent  of  all  expenditures  made,  or  $276.00  per  family.  Sixteen  per  cent 
of  the  group  reported  the  purchase  of  new  cars  at  an  average  cost  of  $571.00 
per  car.  Advancement  expenditures  are  the  weakest  element  in  the  living 
standards  of  these  families.  The  chief  social  activities,  beside  the  church,  that 
involved  an  expenditure  of  money  were  the  movie  and  the  lodge.  In  all  52 
families,  or  17.6  per  cent,  reported  attendance  upon  the  movie.  The  attendance 
averaged  about  three  times  a  year  per  person  attending.  Eighty-seven  hus- 
bands  and   seventeen   wives   were   members   of   lodges. 

Home  Life  in  the  Mountains 

For  a  description  of  home  life  among  the  mountaineers,  I  wish  to  quote  a 
few  paragraphs  from  Campbell's  The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland. 
Mr.  Campbell  says: 

There  is  nothing  austere  about  the  rural  Highlands  save  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  life  within  them.  There  is  a  softness  about  the  wooded 
heights  and  hollows,  a  beauty  of  melting  curves,  of  lights  and  shadows, 
of  tender  distances  wherein  the  hearth-smoke  is  a  part  and  the  cabin 
is  at  home.  "Hit  may  be  rough  and  rugged,  but  hit's  a  sweet  home 
to  us,"  and  the  Highlander  who  thus  spoke  from  his  heart  expressed 
not  only  the  feeling  of  his  people  but  the  home-like  charm  of  these 
hills  upon  all  who  come  to  dwell  among  them. 

Whether  the  long,  forest-clad  slopes  be  gray  with  winter;  brilliant 
with  the  variant  greens  and  flowering  shrubs  of  spring;  softened 
with  the  hazy  serenity  of  summer;  or  rich  with  the  russets,  golds,  and 
crimsons  of  autumn;  the  setting  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty.  Into  it 
melts  the  wide-roofed  cabin,  at  times  to  be  distinguished  only  by  the 
smoke  ascending  from  the  broad  chimney,  or  the  line  of  gaily  colored 
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quilts  spread  out  to  air  and  sun  upon  the  palings.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
wool-wheel  on  the  porch  is  seen,  and  sometimes  a  loom  with  the  house- 
wife at  work  thudding  out  the  yards  of  homespun,  or  the  far-famed 
covers,  quilts,  and  blankets.  Hanks  of  wool  of  different  colors  are  sus- 
pended from  the  rafters,  with  strings  of  beans,  and  "burney"  peppers, 
and  ears  of  drying  seed  corn.  A  saddle  hangs  from  a  wooden  peg  in 
the    wall. 

Through  the  wide-swung  door  the  many  beds  with  their  bright 
quilts,  the  big  fireplace  where  a  fire  smolders  even  in  summer,  the 
little  straight-backed  chairs  with  their  seats  of  woven  hickory,  all 
give  a  quaint  and  old-time  atmosphere  as  charming  as  it  is  simple. 

The  yard  is  bare  of  grass,  "swept  smooth  and  pretty  like  the  palm 
of  your  hand,"  but  there  is  bloom  for  the  summer  through — a 
snow-ball  and  a  rosy  bush,  flowering  quince  and  coral-berry.  Daffodils 
are  gay  in  spring,  and  lilies,  dahlias,  and  sunflowers  follow,  while 
chrysanthemum  blossoms  make  rich  clusters  of  color  until  the  "black 
killin'  frost."  Here  a  gnarled  and  ancient  cedar,  and  there  a  thick-set 
tree  of  box,  speak  of  the  pioneer  who  chose  this  spot  on  which  to  rear 
his    home   a   century    ago. 

Close  by  is  the  branch,  slipping  through  growth  of  "big"  and 
"little"  laurel  and  set  with  holly-bush  and  groups  of  towering  spruce 
pine.  Often  the  road  lies  in  its  bed — the  only  road,  which  must  be 
forded  lengthwise  to  the  little  homes  which  reach  far  up  its  course. 
Down  it  the  man  of  the  household  finds  his  way  to  store  or  mill,  to 
the  neighboring  hamlet  and  the  county-seat;  but  the  woman,  especially 
if  she  lives  up  a  smaller  branch  or  away  at  the  head  of  the  hollow,  is 
very  much  shut  in.  Home  duties  and  the  care  of  the  children  tie  her 
closely,  and  the  difficulties  of  travel  during  long  seasons  of  the  year 
serve  still  further  to  limit  her  to  her  immediate  neighborhood.  She  has 
little  to  do  with  politics,  and  little  to  do  with  the  management  of 
church  affairs  save  when  occasion  calls  to  prepare  a  bounteous  repast 
for  the  visiting  preacher  and  the  many  friends  who  come  to  hear  him. 

To  the  sophisticated  outsider,  burdened  with  the  care  of  an  over- 
abundance of  things  of  this  world,  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  ease 
with  which  the  young  Highlander  packs  on  his  wagon  his  bed  and 
bedding,  his  few  chairs  and  utensils,  his  wife  and  baby,  ties  his  cow 
to  the  tail-board,  cracks  his  lash  over  his  mule,  and  moves  to  another 
home. 

Farm  Tenants 

Nearly  half  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  are  tenants,  or  tenants  and  croppers 
if  we  make  a  distinction.  A  survey  of  1,000  North  Carolina  farmers  in  three 
typical  counties  of  the  state  was  made  in  1922  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  study  revealed  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  homes  of  landlords, 
owner-operators,  tenants  and  croppers,  black  and  white,  but  here  I  shall 
speak  only  of  the  landless   families. 

Farm  tenancy  as  it  exists  in  the  South  is  thoroughly  bad  in  almost  every 
respect.  There  are  types  of  farm  tenancy  in  the  North  and  West  which  are 
rather  desirable,  but  tenancy  as  it  exists  in  the  South  makes  a  dark  and  ugly 
picture.  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson  sums  up  the  condition  of  the  tenant  in  these 
words:  "The  landless  families  live  in  poorer  houses,  live  under  worse  sanitary 
conditions,  have  poorer  health,  lose  more  of  their  children  by  death  than  the 
owners  do.  They  are  more  illiterate,  fail  to  reach  as  high  grades  in  school, 
take  fewer  papers  and  magazines,  have  fewer  books  in  their  homes,   attend 
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church   and   Sunday   School  less,   have   fewer   home   amusements,   and   attend 
community  affairs  less  often." 

The  average  tenant  family  cultivates  only  18  acres,  over  99  per  cent  of 
which  is  planted  to  cash  crops,  that  is,  fertility-exhausting  crops.  Relatively 
few  of  the  tenants  in  the  coastal  plain  keep  a  cow;  many  keep  no  chickens  and 
cultivate  no  garden.  Most  of  them  produce  part  of  the  pork  and  lard  needed 
for  family  consumption.  Even  though  they  produce  relatively  little  of  their 
home  supplies,  the  annual  cash  income  per  family  is  not  more  than  $600  to 
$800,  and,  if  it  is  a  bad  year,  much  less.  The  standard  of  living  is  necessarily 
very  low,  in  fact,  as  low  as  that  of  any  known  group  in  the  United  States. 
Forty-two  thousand  rural  families  of  the  state  live  in  houses  of  one  or  two 
rooms.  Practically  no  tenant  house  is  provided  with  any  of  the  modern  con- 
veniences. Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  landless  fami- 
lies can  neither  read  nor  write.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  tenant  families  take  no 
papers  or  magazines  whatsoever.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  landless  farmers 
are  sons  of  landless  fathers.  Few  of  the  children  of  the  tenant  class  enter 
high  school  and  fewer  still  graduate.  Tenancy  is  not  only  self-perpetuating 
but  it  is  increasing  steadily.  The  fact  that  most  tenants  have  acquired  old 
second-hand  automobiles  reduces  the  amount  of  cash  available  for  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  service  without  materially  improving  their  social  life. 
The  tenant  farmer  rarely  stays  more  than  one  or  two  years  on  the  same 
farm.  His  shelter  never  acquires  the  dignity  of  a  home.  He  is  never  out  of 
debt.  The  wolf  is  always  outside  his  door.  The  members  of  his  family  are 
starved  in  body  and  soul;  their  life  is  a  series  of  tragedies.  The  farm  tenants 
of  the  South  constitute  an  American  peasantry.  Down  here  where  the  sun  is 
warm  and  the  soil  is  good,  where  nature  is  prolific  with  her  fruitage,  where 
abundance  and  contentment  should  prevail,  we  find  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness, little  children  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  mothers  tired  and  hopeless, 
fathers  discouraged  and  bitter,  homes  that  are  void  of  laughter.  Farm  tenancy 
is  the  South's  ugliest  blot  and  its  greatest  danger.  It  is  a  bed  of  quicksand 
which,  if  uncontrolled,  will  suck  into  its  awful  grip  the  handsome  super- 
structure which  the  South  is  erecting  on  this  perilous  base. 

An  Annual  Migration  of  Tenants 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  News  and  Observer,  Ben  Dixon  McNeill  tells  of 
an  accident  on  the  highways  at  night  in  which  a  tenant  family  figures.  I 
want  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  his  story. 

"Was  there  anybody  hurt,"  said  the  soft,  anxious  voice  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  say  anything.  The  voice  was  tired.  The  wagon  was 
loaded  with  a  lot  of  shabby  furniture  and  to  it  was  hitched  a  thread- 
bare mule  whose  head  hung  low  with  terrible  weariness. 

"We  ought  to  have  had  a  light,"  the  tired  voice  went  on,  "but  we 
thought  we  would  be  off  the  road  before  this  time.  .  .  .  The  people 
hadn't  moved  out  of  the  house  we  were  going  to,  and  we  don't  know 
where  we  are  going." 

In  the  foggy  night  I  could  not  see  the  woman,  but  I  could  sense 
the  fearful  weariness  of  her  as  she  sat  there  with  her  scant  furniture 
heaped  about  her.  A  baby's  wailing  cry  came  out  of  the  gloom,  and 
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for  a  little  while  she  was  busy  trying  to  quiet  the  infant.  Her  husband 
came  up  out  of  the  darkness  and  spoke  to  her  softly,  not  knowing 
I  was  there.  And  then  I  realized  that  there  are  more  moving  tragedies 
than  leaving  a  Christmas  present  (the  wrecked  automobile  which  had 
run  into  the  loaded  wagon  because  it  had  no  light)  crumpled  in  a 
ditch. 

All  day  I  had  been  passing  wagons  and  shabby  trucks  loaded  with 
household  goods.  In  Eastern  North  Carolina  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  annual  migration  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tenant  farmers. 
In  this  place  there  had  been  failure,  disaster.  In  another  place  there 
might  be  hope.  At  any  rate  there  was  no  hope  here  and  so  they  would 
move.  Tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  and  so  until  New  Year's,  the 
migration  of  the  tenant  would  continue. 

It  was  a  brief  tale  that  I  had  from  these  people.  Their  crop  was 
drowned  by  the  rains  this  year.  They  had  not  paid  out  on  their  account 
at  the  store.  It  was  their  second  year  at  farming  and  the  little  baby 
had  come.  It  had  been  expensive.  They  were  moving  to  another  farm 
and  had  thought  the  people  had  moved  out  of  the  house  to  which  they 
were  going.  They  had  not  moved  and  they  didn't  know  whether  they 
were  going  to  move  or  not.  They  had  started  to  her  mother's  house  but 
it  was   still  a  long  way  to   go. 

And  that  was  all.  We  left  them  there  beside  the  road.  When  we 
were  under  way  again,  I  could  not  enter  with  any  enthusiasm  into  the 
denunciation  of  the  folly  of  people  who  travel  the  roads  at  night  with- 
out lights.  To  be  sure  they  were  without  a  lantern.  But  about  them 
was  a  more  terrible  darkness  than  that.  They  were  the  tenant  farmer 
of  the  east,  hopeless,  wandering,  destitute,  and  weary — and  without 
light. 

The  Home  of  a  Master  Farmer 

In  contrast,  let  me  describe  the  home  of  one  of  our  master  farmers,  the 
subject  being  Mr.  Blaney  Sumrell  of  Pitt  County. 

An  attractive  eight-room  house,  well  furnished,  with  lights,  water, 
bath,  every  kitchen  convenience,  electric  iron  and  fan,  oil  stoves  and 
range,  pantries- — in  fact,  a  modern  kitchen  and  fine  dining  room 
modernly  arranged.  Located  near  the  dwelling  is  the  wash  house, 
where  the  electric  light  plant  and  the  home  laundry  are  operated,  the 
meat  dressed  and  the  lard  rendered,  and  the  farm  tools  sharpened. 
To  one  side  is  a  well-built  smokehouse,  where  the  supply  never  runs 
low,  and  on  which  is  perched  a  dinner  bell  that  calls  the  family  from 
labor  to  refreshment.  Back  of  this  is  the  sweet  potato  curing  house 
built  from  government  plans  furnished  by  the  county  agent.  Off  to  the 
left  in  a  grove  are  to  be  seen  the  tobacco  curing  houses  of  wood  and 
of  concrete,  and  a  little  to  the  side  are  to  be  found  tool  sheds  and  the 
tobacco  pack  and  grading  house.  All  are  equipped  in  the  modern  way 
for  the  purpose   for  which  they   are  used. 

With  his  system  of  farming,  Mr.  Sumrell  estimates  that  he  spends 
less  than  $200  for  groceries  each  year,  which  leaves  him  annually  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  in  money  with  which  to  operate  his  farm  on  a  cash 
basis  and  to  take  care  of  his  buildings,  which  have  now  reached  an 
investment  of  $21,000  upon  which  he  carries  $17,000  insurance.  He  has 
more  than  $3,000  invested  in  tools  and  machinery,  $1,550  in  livestock, 
$200  in  poultry,  $4,500  in  land  notes  and  a  new  family  car,  with  an- 
other make  for  a  knock-about  business  car,  and  his  bank  account.  Mr. 
Sumrell's  gross  average  income  is  about  $7,000. 

Mr.  Sumrell  has  been  on  the  local  school  board  for  twenty  years. 
Through  consolidation,  which  he  sponsored  and  put  through,  the 
children  of  his  community  have  access  to  one  of  the  the  best  grammar 
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and  high  schools  in  the  county.  He  is  a  church  worker,  belongs  to  the 
state  cooperative  marketing  associations,  and  is  a  member  of  the  local 
board  of  agriculture  of  Pitt  County.  His  influence  has  always  been  on 

the  side  of  progress  in  roads,  schools,  education  and  religion He 

is  still  planning  for  more  and  better  buildings,  for  a  richer  and 
more  productive  soil,  and  for  the  time  when  the  baby  boy  will  be  the 
last  of  the  six  children  to  graduate  from  college. 

Farm  Homes  of  the  South  Inferior 

r 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  farm  homes  of  the  South  are  inferior  to  those  of 
the  North  and  West.  The  value  of  buildings  is  $811  per  farm  in  North 
Carolina  and  $1,781  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  value  of  implements 
and  machinery  averages  $202  in  North  Carolina  and  $557  in  the  whole  country. 
The  value  of  all  farm  property  averages  $4,634  in  North  Carolina  and 
$12,084  in  the  United  States.  Farm  wealth  produced  per  farm  worker  is 
$984  in  North  Carolina,  compared  with  over  $2,000  in  each  of  24  states. 
Forty   states   make   a   better   showing   than    North   Carolina   in  this    respect. 

The  southern  plantation  with  its  spacious  manor  house  of  ante-bellum 
days  has  almost  disappeared.  In  fact,  such  homes  were  few  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  far  less  numerous  throughout  the  whole  South  than  the  volume  of 
literature  about  them  would  suggest. 

There  are  still  many  farm  houses  in  use  that  were  built  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  many  of  them  in  very  good  condition.  They  are  roomy,  strongly  timbered, 
with  high  ceilings  and  huge  fireplaces,  but  lacking  in  those  qualities  which 
make  for  coziness  and  comfort. 

Houses  of  a  later  vintage  are  smaller  but  not  so  well  built.  They  are 
less  ornate.  Among  the  houses  built  within  the  last  decade  bungalows 
predominate.  As  already  mentioned,  they  often  lack  setting  and  quite  often 
are  imitations  of  city  homes  rather  than  of  a  country  type. 

As  for  the  tenant  and  negro  houses,  they  are  little  more  than  crude  shelters. 
No  one  can  ride  through  eastern  Carolina  without  being  depressed  by  the 
lack  of  attractive  country  homes.  This  lack  must  be  particularly  apparent  to 
tourists  who  have  just  traveled  across  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  other  northern 
states. 

The  section  of  the  state  that  appears  to  have  the  most  attractive  country 
homes  is  the  northeastern  section.  There  one  sees  painted  houses,  green 
lawns  surrounded  with  white  palings,  and  large,  well-filled  barns.  Horses  and 
colts,  not  mules,  run  in  the  barn  lot,  and  good-looking  cows  graze  in  the  pas- 
ture. The  fields  show  long,  straight  rows  of  peanuts  and  soybeans,  or  are 
thick  with  clover,  or  perhaps  freshly  plowed  for  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley. 
Cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  feed  crops.  An 
abundance  of  poultry  and  hogs  is  visible  everywhere.  These  are  live-at-home 
farmers;  they  have  to  be.  Nevertheless,  they  have  better  homes,  better  schools, 
and  more  money  in  their  pockets  than  the  farmers  in  the  cash  crop  belts. 

There  are  some  counties  in  the  piedmont  section  that  are  beginning  to 
show  a  pleasing  countryside  as  a  result  of  diversification.  There  are  many 
good-looking  farm  homes  in  Guilford,  Randolph,  Davidson,  and  Rowan.  Then, 
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of  course,  there  are  some  beautiful  farms  in  the  mountain  area,  as  well  as 
scattered  country  homes  of  beauty  and  charm  all  over  the  state.  But  they 
are  not  numerous  enough  yet  to  give  character  to  the  landscape. 

If  we  are  to  believe  certain  writers  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  it  is  idle 
to  hope  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  individual  farmstead,  occupied,  cultivated, 
and  improved  by  the  owner.  They  tell  us  that  the  one-man  or  two-man  farm 
is  economically  unsound,  that  just  as  there  are  mergers  of  stores  and  banks 
and  cotton  mills,  so  there  will  be  consolidation  of  farms  into  large  blocks 
owned  by  outside  capital  and  directed  by  expert  managers.  They  tell  us  that 
instead  of  each  man  doing  all  kinds  of  work — some  of  it  well  and  some  of 
it  poorly — there  will  be  skilled  men  looking  after  the  livestock,  skilled  me- 
chanics, skilled  horticulturists.  They  tell  us  that  careful  cost  accounts  will  be 
kept  and  that  the  economies  of  mass  production  will  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a  gallon  of  milk.  Cases  are  cited  to 
show  that  huge  farms  or  aggregations  of  farms,  properly  managed,  are 
yielding  good  dividends. 

They  fail  to  state  that  reduced  production  costs,  whenever  they  become 
general,  result  in  lower  prices  from  which  the  consumer  benefits  more  than 
the  producer.  They  admit  that  large-scale  production  in  agriculture  will 
furnish  stiff  competition  to  the  independent  small-scale  farmer.  They  further 
admit  that  the  capitalists  who  own  the  farms  and  the  managers  who  oversee 
them  will  probably  live  in  town.  They  claim  that  the  lot  of  the  workers  will 
be  improved,  but,  with  the  emphasis  on  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  that  is 
hardly  to  be  expected.  What  they  are  primarily  interested  in,  though  they  do 
not  admit  it,  is  cheap  food  to  the  consuming  class  and  good  dividends  to  the 
investment  class.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  rural  community  or  in  rural 
institutions  or  in  preserving  a  proud  and  independent  yeomanry  on  the  land 
in  America.  The  inevitable  result  of  a  capitalist-wage-earner  regime  in  agri- 
culture is  a  peasantry  not  unlike  the  Southern  farm  tenant  class. 

I  am  not  hopeless,  however.  Some  of  the  economies  of  large-scale  produc- 
tion and  marketing  can  be  accomplished  through  cooperation  as  well  as 
through  corporations,  thus  preserving  the  independent  proprietor.  There  will 
always  be  room  in  the  agricultural  industry,  too,  for  the  master  farmer,  the 
man  of  unusual  managerial  ability.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  always  be 
poor  farmers,  for  a  family  satisfied  to  live  on  a  subsistence  level  can  do  so 
with  less  exertion  on  a  farm  than  anywhere  else. 

Everything  considered,  I  think  we  may  expect  more  attractive  farm  homes 
in  the  future  than  there  have  been  in  the  past,  at  least  in  North  Carolina.  The 
automobile,  the  telephone,  electric  current,  and  the  radio  make  it  possible 
to  introduce  comfort  and  convenience  into  a  rural  home.  The  country  home 
need  no  longer  be  isolated.  There  are  better  rural  schools;  health  conditions 
are  better;  libraries,  movies,  and  recreation  centers  are  in  reach.  Part  of  the 
present  agricultural  depression  is  not  that  the  farmers  have  less  money  than 
formerly,  but  that  they  are  demanding  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  do  not 
have  money  enough  to  provide  it.  I  am  glad  that  they  are  demanding  it. 
The  more  the  farmers  spend,  the  more  they  will  receive.  The  farmers  of  the 
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future  in  America  are  going  to  be  peasants  or  else  they  are  going  to  be  as 
prosperous,  as  intelligent,  as  cultured,  and  as  respected  as  middle-class  city 
folks.  I  believe  they  will  meet  the  latter  description.  Farm  homes  in  America 
will  remain  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  Nation. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  LANDLESS  FARMERS 

Arthur  Raper,  Davidson  Cminty 

Introduction 

Within  the  fifteen-year  period  1910  to  1925,  more  miles  of  hard-surfaced 
roads  were  constructed  per  unit  area  and  more  brick  schoolhouses  were 
erected  per  hundred  thousand  population  in  North  Carolina  than  in  any  other 
southern  state.  During  these  same  fifteen  years  the  number  of  farmers  in 
North  Carolina  increased  from  253,725  to  283,482,  a  gain  of  29,757,  or  11.7 
per  cent — the  greatest  percentage  gain  of  any  southern  state.  Of  North 
Carolina's  29,757  new  farmers,  8,790  were  owners  and  20,967  were  tenants. 
In  short,  the  numerical  gain  of  farm  tenants  more  than  doubled  the  numerical 
gain  of  farm  owners.  There  are  more  tenant  farmers  in  North  Carolina  than 
ever  before  and  a  greater  proportion  of  North  Carolina's  farmers  are  tenants 
than  at  any  time  in  her  history. 

Will  North  Carolina's  rural  civilization  of  tomorrow  be  resting  upon  the 
shoulders  of  landless  and  homeless  men  and  their  families?  The  fact  that 
North  Carolina  is  becoming  industrialized  and  urbanized  may  or  may  not  add 
to  the  seriousness  of  this  farm  tenancy  question:  if,  for  example,  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  manufacturers  should  develop  the  practice  of  producing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  own  raw  materials,  this  policy  would  mean  the  pass- 
ing of  numerous  independent  farm  owners.  That  it  is  economically  sound  for 
the  manufacturers  to  own  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  making  of  their 
manufactured  articles  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  numerous  large-scale 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  being  the  outstanding 
example.  At  present  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  is  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  millions  of  acres  in  the  Amazon  River  valley  as  a  permanent  source 
of  their  raw  rubber  supply.  Also,  here  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  well  for  us 
to  realize  that  scores  of  southern  cotton  mills  have  been  experimenting  with 
the  growing  of  cotton. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturers  are  content  to  buy  from  the 
farmers,  any  increase  of  industrialization  and  urbanization  in  North  Carolina 
which  provides  more  nearby  markets  for  the  garden,  dairy,  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts of  local  farmers  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  farm  home  owners 
in  that  these  markets  provide  a  means  whereby  ready  cash  income  distributed 
through  the  year  can  be  secured  from  a  limited  acreage. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  guess  at  what  may  take  place 
in  the  near  or  remote  future,  but  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are  already 
experimenting  with  the  growing  of  their  own  raw  products  and  the  possibility 
that  great  industrial  combines  may  purchase  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
in  sections  of  North  Carolina  and  throughout  the  South  best  adapted  to 
large-scale  machine  production  can  not  be  ignored.  Also,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  once  this  practice  is  begun  on  any  extensive  scale  the  doom 
of  the  independent  farm  owners  in  the  surrounding  areas  is  sealed,  for  the 
independent   farmers   cannot   compete   successfully   with   the   great   industrial 
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combines  with  their  unlimited  capital  with  which  to  purchase  and  operate 
labor-saving,  profit-producing  machinery  in  the  planting,  cultivating,  and 
harvesting  of  crops.  These  syndicate  farm  organizations  can  buy  at  wholesale 
prices  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumers.  In  short,  the  manufacturers,  by  turning 
their  attention  to  the  production  of  their  raw  materials,  can  realize  for 
themselves  at  one  stroke  all  the  economic  advantages  which  cooperative 
buying  and  selling  have  in  store  for  a  group  of  independent  farmers. 

The  fact  that  big  business  continues  to  be  concentrated  into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands  suggests  the  unlimited  financial  possibilities  of  the  rich  few.  The 
urban  masses  who  once  worked  for  themselves  or  for  their  fellow  townsmen 
are  now  employed — and  increasingly  so — by  the  local  salaried  representatives 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia  capitalists  who  finance  and  control 
nation-wide  business  enterprises.  With  the  further  concentration  of  wealth  and 
the  continued  development  of  the  vertically  organized  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  American  farmer  may  become  a  cog 
in  a  centrally  controlled  industrial  system.  Before  entering  upon  a  discussion 
of  farm  tenant  conditions  in  North  Carolina  it  seemed  pertinent  to  point  out 
the  logical  conclusion  to  which  our  present-day  economic  organization  seems 
to  be  leading. 

From  this  point  on,  this  paper  proposes  to  deal  with  the  volume  and  distri- 
bution of  farm  tenancy  in  North  Carolina,  the  economic  and  social  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  farm  tenancy  as  compared  with  farm  ownership, 
and  the  fundamental  factors  which  determine  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
farm  tenancy.  In  the  light  of  the  analysis  just  mentioned,  some  practicable 
suggestions  will  be  made  for  those  who  wish  to  aid  in  increasing  farm  owner- 
ship in  North  Carolina. 

Volume  and  Distribution  of  Farm  Tenancy  in  North  Carolina 

In  1880,  33.4  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  North  Carolina  were  tenants;  by 
1890,  34.1  per  cent  of  all  farmers  were  tenants.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  all  farmers  and  tenant  farmers,  and  the  percentage  of  all  farms 
operated  by  tenants  by  each  of  the  last  four  agricultural  census  reports. 

Table  I 

Tenant  Farmers  in  Relation  to  Total  Farmers  in  North  Carolina, 

1900,   1910,  1920,  and  1925 

Total  Farmers  Tenant  Farmers 

Per  Cent  of 
Year  Number  Number  Total  Farmers 

1900  224,637  93,008  41.4 

1910  253,725  107,287  42.3 

1920  269,736  117,459  43.5 

1925  283,482  128,254  45.2 

The  significant  thing  brought  out  is  that  North  Carolina's  farm  tenant 
population  is  increasing  much  faster  than  her  farm  ownership  population. 
The  fundamental  factors  which  have  caused  this  increase  in  the  tenancy 
ratio  will  be  discussed  at  some  length  later  in  this  paper. 
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The  coastal  plain  counties  have  the  greatest  percentage  of  farm  tenancy 
and  the  mountain  counties  have  the  smallest  percentage  of  farm  tenancy. 
Dividing  the  state  into  mountain  counties,  piedmont  counties,  fall  line  counties, 
coastal  plain  counties,  and  tidewater  counties,  we  find  that  the  tenants 
constitute  about  17  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  the  24  mountain  counties,  about 
36  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  the  23  piedmont  counties,  about  66  per  cent  in 
the  9  fall  line  counties,  about  68  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  the  26  coastal  plain 
counties,  and  about  41  per  cent  of  the  tidewater  counties. 

Even  within  each  of  these  five  divisions  of  the  state  there  are  marked 
differences:  the  northern  tidewater  counties  have  a  greater  percentage  of 
tenants  than  the  southern;  in  the  coastal  plain  counties  the  northern  and 
central  and  extreme  southwestern  counties  have  greater  percentages  of  ten- 
ants than  the  counties  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabethtown,  Fayetteville,  Clinton, 
and  Lillington;  the  northern  and  southern  fall  line  counties  have  more  ten- 
ants than  the  central  counties ;  in  the  heart  of  the  piedmont  are  four  counties — 
Forsyth,  Guilford,  Davidson,  and  Randolph — with  less  than  25  per  cent 
tenants  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  counties  with  from  30  to  55  per  cent 
tenants.  Another  way  to  get  a  good  picture  of  the  distribution  of  farm  ten- 
ants in  North  Carolina  is  to  imagine  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Winston- 
Salem  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  passing  near  High  Point,  a  little  south  of 
Sanford,  north  of  Fayetteville,  south  of  Lillington,  and  striking  the  ocean 
forty  miles  northeast  of  Wilmington.  Now  imagine  that  a  parallel  line  is 
drawn  thirty  miles  to  the  north  and  another  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  this 
original  line.  The  general  area  included  within  these  parallel  lines  defines  the 
location  of  the  counties  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  tenants  in  the  tide- 
water, the  coastal  plain,  the  fall  line,  and  the  piedmont  sections  of  the  state. 

The  areas  in  North  Carolina  having  the  greatest  ratios  of  tenant  farmers 
are  contiguous  and  describe  a  figure  not  unlike  an  immense  long-handled 
gourd,  the  belly  of  which  is  made  up  of  twenty  or  more  of  the  northeastern 
counties  with  Edgecombe  County  as  the  center,  and  the  handle  of  which  is 
formed  by  a  strip  from  one  to  two  counties  wide  extending  westward  along 
the  Virginia  line  until  Surry  County  is  reached,  then  southward  to  the  South 
Carolina  line,  and  thence  eastward  along  the  South  Carolina  line  to  Robeson 
County.  Before  leaving  this  figure  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  handle  is  in 
general  characterized  by  one  cash  crop,  cotton  or  tobacco,  whereas  the  belly 
has  two  cash  crops,  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  that  whereas  the  one-crop  areas 
are  characterized  by  cash  and  share  renters,  the  two-crop  area  is  characterized 
by  croppers. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  farm  tenancy  in  general  and  the  cropper  type  of 
tenancy  in  particular  are  concentrated  in  the  northern  and  central  coastal 
plain  counties,  and  why  tenants  are  less  prevalent  in  the  sixty-mile  wide 
strip  from  Winston-Salem  to  the  sea,  will  appear  in  the  analysis  of  factors 
which  have  determined  the  increase  and  decrease  of  farm  tenancy  in  North 
Carolina. 
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Economic  and  Social  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Farm  Tenancy 

To  produce  a  crop  the  owner  cultivator  must  have  capital  or  credit;  also, 
he  must  have  work  stock  and  at  least  a  few  implements  and  tools;  further- 
more, the  owner  must  have  some  kind  of  a  house  for  himself  and  family. 
To  produce  a  crop  a  cropper  need  have  nothing  except  a  one-horse  wagon  load 
of  dilapidated  household  furnishings;  the  landlord  furnishes  the  house  in 
which  he  stays,  the  food  that  he  eats,  £he  land  that  he  works,  and  the  mule 
that  he  follows.  The  economic  significance  of  farm  tenancy  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  counties  in  North  Carolina  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
tenants  have  the  smallest  farm  wealth  retention  per  farm  inhabitant. 

Cropper  farming,  the  most  dependent  type  of  tenancy,  makes  it  possible 
for  a  propertyless  man  to  go  into  business  by  getting  credit  on  a  credit. 
If  the  cropper  succeeds,  it  takes  most  of  his  gross  income  to  settle  the 
accounts  made  while  producing  the  crops.  If  he  fails,  he  has  lost  nothing,  for 
he  had  nothing  to  lose — the  landlord  suffers  the  loss  involved,  as  he  is  the 
only  one  who  put  anything  into  the  crop.  It  is  true  the  cropper  put  in  his 
labor,  but  he  was  eating  the  landlord's  food  and  living  in  the  landlord's  house 
while  applying  his  labor.  The  cropper  gets  much  of  his  pay  for  the  year's 
work  before  the  crop  is  sold;  the  landlord  gets  none  until  sale  day.  If  there  is 
no  sale  day  the  landlord  gets  nothing,  while  the  cropper  has  already  received 
his  pay — in  part,  at  least — for  his  unproductive  and  profitless  labor.  To  make 
clear  the  fact  that  a  cropper  has  nothing  to  lose,  we  dare  remind  you  that 
not  infrequently  the  cropper  and  his  family  weigh  more  than  all  their  be- 
longings, including  farm  tools,  furniture,  clothes,  provisions,  pigs,  cats,  and 
dogs.  The  purchase  by  croppers  of  second-hand  automobiles  within  the  past 
decade  has  done  more  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  property  of  the  cropper 
class  than  all  the  multifarious  and  accumulated  efforts  of  all  the  farm  and 
home  demonstration  agents,  the  farm  life  schools  and  state  agricultural  com- 
missions, the  agricultural  colleges  and  farmers'  conferences  have  done  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  means  to  say  that  thus  far  we  have  found  no 
practicable  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  cropper  system  of  farming  in  the 
South. 

The  share  renters  and  cash  renters  occupy  a  position  midway  between  the 
croppers  and  the  owners.  The  renter  has  more  to  lose  than  the  cropper;  he 
assumes  part  of  the  risk  involved  and  usually  secures  land  at  a  lower  rent 
than  the   cropper  pays. 

In  so  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned,  it  seems  that  cropper  farming  is 
the  only  tenancy  system  that  can  be  permanent,  for,  while  share  renting 
and  cash  renting  premiumize  production  at  low  cost  on  a  yearly  basis,  they 
mine  the  soil  so  that  it  becomes  less  productive  each  year  and  hence  less 
valuable  in  terms  of  rent-producing  power.  Cropper  farming  is  usually  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  owner  or  his  paid  agent,  and  consequently  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  the  conservation  of  soil  fertility. 

While  cropper  tenancy  seems  to  be  best  for  the  land,  it  is  doubtless  worst 
for  the  man — cropper  and  landlord  alike.  The  croppers  of  all  types  of  ten- 
ants live  in  the  poorest  houses,  have  the  smallest  incomes,  move  most  often, 
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attend  school  least  regularly,  and  take  least  part  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  They  constitute  the  most  irresponsive  and  irresponsible 
element  in  the  southern  rural  population. 

The  social  significance  of  farm  tenancy  is  appreciated  when  we  find  that 
the  highest  percentages  of  white  adult  illiteracy  in  the  coastal  plain  and  pied- 
mont sections  of  the  state  are  in  the  counties  which  have  the  highest  per- 
centages of  white  tenant  farmers.  The  school  attendance  of  white  children 
is  poorest  in  the  counties  which  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  tenants.  In 
fact,  farm  tenancy  and  illiteracy  seem  to  be  twin-born  social  ills  and  each  one 
appears  to  be  the  cause  and  the  result  of  the  other. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  within  recent  years  the  terms  of  the 
rural  white  schools  in  most  of  the  counties  with  the  highest  tenant  ratios  have 
been  lengthened  and  are  now  as  long  or  longer  than  the  terms  in  the  counties 
with  smaller  tenant  ratios.  Of  the  16  counties  with  8  months'  terms  for  white 
rural  schools  in  1926-1927  two  were  mountain  counties,  eight  were  in  the 
coastal  plain  section,  and  the  remaining  six  were  tidewater  counties.  The 
eastern  counties,  where  farm  tenancy  is  concentrated,  not  only  have  the 
longest  terms  but  spend  the  most  money  per  pupil  on  their  white  schools. 
This  situation  illustrates  one  of  the  possible  social  advantages  of  tenancy, 
namely,  that  a  few  big  landlords  are  in  position  to  do  things  for  the  masses 
which  the  masses,  if  left  to  their  own  resources,  would  not  do  for  themselves. 

To  illustrate  this  point  further,  allow  me  to  describe  briefly  what  has 
happened  in  a  county  in  another  southern  state.  The  county  referred  to  is 
bisected  by  a  river,  on  one  side  of  which  are  large  plantations,  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  total  acreage  being  in  plantations  of  500  acres  or  more,  while  on 
the  other  side  are  small  farm  owners.  In  the  big-plantation  half  of  the  county 
there  are  but  two  white  schools  and  all  the  children  are  transported  to  these 
two  schools,  both  of  which  complete  the  eleventh  grade.  In  the  other  half 
of  the  county  there  are  ten  one-teacher  schools,  each  of  which  gives  instruc- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  for  the  first  eight  grades.  In  each  case  a  group  of  small 
owners,  living  near  the  one-teacher  schoolhouse,  are  fighting  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  "community  center" — a  church  is  usually  nearby.  Thus  a  score  of 
big  planters  on  one  side  of  the  river  have  been  instrumental  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  rural  white  schools,  whereas  a  hundred  or  two  small  owners  on  the 
other  side  have  been  jealous  of  their  one-room  schoolhouses.  In  this  Georgia 
county  the  children  of  the  tenants  ride  in  school  busses  to  a  half-million 
dollar  school  plant  operated  for  nine  months,  while  the  children  of  the  small 
farm  owners  walk  to  a  one-room  schoolhouse  which  is  open  but  six  months. 

Just  here  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  a  cross-section  picture  at  any  one 
time  may  be  misleading.  Eventually  the  small  owners  may  obtain  the  superior 
school  in  this  county,  and  in  the  meantime,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  plant, 
the  children  of  the  tenants  may  of  necessity  or  otherwise  be  kept  out  of  school 
to  aid  in  the  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  of  crops  grown  on  the 
lands  of  the  large  planters  who  were  instrumental  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
rural  schools. 
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After  all,  it  is  the  abiding  values  which  must  be  considered  in  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  economic  and  social  significance  of  farm  tenancy  as  compared  with 
farm  ownership.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  quote  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson: 

The  ownership  of  land  tethers  a  man  to  law  and  order  better  than 
all  the  laws  of  the  statute  books.  It  breeds  in  him  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal worth  and  family  pride.  It  identifies  him  with  the  community 
he  lives  in  and  gives  him  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  church,  the 
school,  and  other  organizations  and  enterprises  of  his  town  or  home 
community.  It  enables  him  to  hold  his  family  together,  makes  him  a 
better  father,  a  better  neighbor,  and  a  better  citizen,  mainly  because 
it  makes  him  a  stable,  responsible  member  of  society.1 

The  Roanoke  Rapids  Times  in  a  recent  number  decries  the  fact  that  the 
landlord-tenant  system  in  Northampton,  Halifax,  and  other  nearby  counties 
tends  to  thwart  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  landlords  shield  their 
tenants  until  the  crops  are  grown,  harvested,  and  sold.  This  article  points  out 
that  "the  present  tenant  system,  as  practiced  on  these  large  farms,  not  only 
encourages  crime  and  laziness,  but  retards  the  prosperity  of  the  South." 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  of  April  21,  1927,  quotes  Dr.  Rankin  as 
saying,  "Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  public  health  progress  in  North 
Carolina  is  the  poor  economic  status  of  our  rural  people."  And  then  makes 
this  summary  comment:  "The  increase  in  tenantry  is  the  chief  lion  in  the 
path  of  North  Carolina  as  regards  business,  social  progress,  health  and 
government." 

To  understand  the  fundamental  factors  which  have  produced  and  now 
preserve  our  present  tenant  situation  demands  an  analysis  of  things  as  they 
are,  and  in  the  next  few  pages  we  shall  attempt  to  arrive  at  some  of  these 
underlying  conditions. 

Some  Fundamental  Factors  Which  Have  Determined  the  Type,  Volume, 
and  Distribution  of  Farm  Tenancy  in  North  Carolina 

The  physical  factors  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  one  hand  and  the  social- 
economic  factors  of  traditionalism  and  expediency  growing  out  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  various  population  elements  within  the  state,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  and  are  the  determinants  of  the  type,  volume,  and  distribution  of 
farm  tenancy  in  North  Carolina.  Throughout  the  world,  in  general,  plantation 
farming  has  developed  in  the  warmer  climates  and  in  the  river  valleys  and 
coastal  plains.3  Plantations  develop  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  the  growing 
season  is  long,  and  extensive  cultivatable  tracts  can  be  easily  laid  off.  The  slaves 
in  the  South  were  more  or  less  confined  to  the  coastal  plain  and  lower  pied- 
mont sections  of  the  various  southern  states,  and  throughout  this  plantation 
belt  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana  the  largest  plantations  were  made  up  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  river  bottom  lands. 

This  slave  plantation  belt  of  the  old  South  was  characterized  by  certain 
economic   and  social  conditions   and   in   reality  defined   a   distinctive  cultural 


xThe  University  of  Virginia  News  Letter,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  10.  Feb.  15,  1927. 
aA.  G.  Keller,  Yale  University,  proposes  that  slave  labor  or  its  equivalent  is  almost 
inevitable  in  the  tropics. 
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belt.  Today  this  area  is  referred  to  as  the  Black  Belt  and,  although  it  is 
disintegrating,  it  still  describes  a  cultural  unit3  characterized  by  the  largest 
plantations  in  the  South  and  the  highest  ratio  of  tenant  farmers  in  any  section 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1850  the  slaves  constituted  a  smaller  percentage  of  North  Carolina's 
total  population  than  they  did  of  the  total  population  of  either  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi;  in  1925  the  tenants  constituted  a 
smaller  percentage  of  North  Carolina's  total  farmers  than  they  did  of  the 
total  farmers  of  either  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi. 
This  same  relationship  between  the  proportion  of  slaves  in  1850  and  the  pro- 
portion of  tenants  in  1925  is  borne  out  by  a  study  of  North  Carolina  by 
counties.  For  example,  of  the  seven  counties  having  more  slaves  than  white 
people,  one  was  in  the  piedmont,  one  in  the  fall  line,  and  five  in  the  coastal 
plain;  of  the  15  counties  in  which  the  slave  made  up  from  41.7  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  two  were  in  the  piedmont,  one  in  the  fall  line, 
11  in  the  coastal  plain,  and  two  in  the  tidewater;  and  of  the  20  having  from 
33.3  to  41.7  per  cent  slaves,  two  were  in  the  piedmont,  nine  in  the  coastal 
plain  and  nine  in  the  tidewater  sections  of  the  state.  In  general,  the  majority 
of  counties  with  more  than  one-third  slaves  were  located  along  the  Virginia 
line  from  Rockingham  County  eastward  and  southeastward  and  along  the 
South  Carolina  line  from  Mecklenburg  County  to  the  coast.  With  some  few 
minor  alterations,  a  spot  map  of  the  counties  with  the  greatest  percentages 
of  slave  population  coincides  with  the  long-handle  gourd  figure  described  by 
the  counties  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  farm  tenants  at  the  last  census. 

If  this  close  approximation  of  the  distribution  of  slaves  on  the  one  hand 
and  present-day  farm  tenants  on  the  other  is  not  an  accident,  and  this  is 
highly  improbable,  it  is  not  amiss  for  us  to  look  for  the  underlying  causes 
of  this  relationship.  As  southerners  we  are  too  prone  to  dispose  of  any  and 
every  subject  which  comes  up  by  tracing  it  back  to  the  Civil  War  and  assum- 
ing that  we  have  found  the  explanation.  As  already  suggested,  the  soil  and 
climate  account  in  part  for  the  location  of  the  old  slave  belt  and  its  successor, 
the  tenant  belt,  in  North  Carolina. 

But  soil  and  climate  tell  only  part  of  the  story,  since  throughout  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  where  slaves  were  most  numerous  and  tenants  are 
now  most  in  evidence,  there  are  small  colonies  of  Quakers  and  other  religious 
or  nationalistic  groups  who  have  retained  their  identity  as  small  owner  culti- 
vators. These  communities  of  small  farm  owners  are  socially  self-sufficient 
and  constitute  cultural  units  within  the  Black  Belt — a  larger  cultural  unit. 
As  Booker  T.  Washington  said,  they  are,  as  it  were,  nations  within  nations. 
The  small  farms  in  one  part  of  Northampton  County  are  preserved  from 
generation  to  generation  by  one  set  of  traditions  just  as  the  large  planta- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  same  county  are  preserved  by  another  set  of 
traditions. 


3See  Dr.   Rupert  Vance's  recent  monograph  on  Human  Factors  in  Cotton  Culture, 
U.  N.  C.  Dissertation,  1928. 
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Throughout  North  Carolina's  history  the  Moravian  and  Quaker  elements 
have  been  particularly  influential  in  Forsyth  and  Guilford  counties  and  to  a 
limited  degree  in  adjoining  counties,  particularly  Davidson  and  Randolph. 
From  the  very  outset  these  groups  were  economically  and  culturally  self- 
sufficient  and  they  spent  their  energies  in  developing  their  own  cultural  insti- 
tutions— Salem  College  and  Guilford  College  bear  witness  to  their  efforts — 
rather  than  in  colonizing  the  vast  expanses  of  unclaimed  lands  about  them. 
These  Moravians  and  Quakers  were  shopkeepers  or  small  intensive  farmers. 
They  had  no  slaves  and  hired  only  such  people  as  could  live  in  their  own 
homes.  Their  contacts  with  the  outside  world  were  by  way  of  wagon  train 
and  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  head  waters  of  Deep  River,  which  unites 
with  Haw  River  to  form  the  Cape  Fear  River,  rise  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Forsyth  and  Guilford  counties.  The  Quakers  and  Moravians  followed  Deep 
River  and  Cape  Fear  River  to  the  seaport  of  Wilmington. 

No  other  counties  in  the  piedmont  section  of  the  state  have  as  small  a 
proportion  of  tenants  as  these  four  counties  in  which  the  Moravians  and 
Quakers  are  located,  and  no  counties  in  the  fall  line  section  have  as  small  a 
proportion  of  tenants  as  those  crossed  by  the  Moravians  and  Quakers  in  their 
journeys  to  and  from  Wilmington;  this  same  condition  obtains  in  the  coastal 
plain  counties  and — with  but  one  exception,  Dare  County,  which  had  but 
79  farmers  in  1925 — in  the  tidewater  section.  This  statement  does  not  pur- 
port even  to  suggest  that  the  Moravians  and  Quakers  were  entirely  or  even 
mainly  responsible  for  the  smaller  percentages  of  tenants  in  the  Cape  Fear 
country.  The  Scotch  element  in  this  part  of  the  state  may  have  been  a  con- 
siderable factor,  while  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  other  physical  conditions 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  that  the  Moravians  and  Quakers  have 
been  relatively  prosperous  as  independent  small  farmers  and  as  such  have 
been  an  influence  for  farm  ownership  in  piedmont  North  Carolina  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  the  statement  of  fact. 

Anticipating  the  criticism  that  may  be  offered,  namely,  that  Winston- 
Salem,  Greensboro,  and  High  Point  provide  local  markets  for  garden,  dairy, 
and  poultry  products  and  that  herein  lies  the  real  explanation  of  the  large 
percentage  of  ownership  in  this  area,  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers  that 
Charlotte,  Gastonia,  Concord,  and  smaller  towns  in  this  vicinity  provide  equal 
or  better  local  markets  for  the  products  of  the  small  farmers.  As  railroad  cen- 
ters, Charlotte  and  Greensboro  are  on  a  parity.  When  a  comparison  of  the  crops 
produced  is  made  Guilford  and  Forsyth  specialize  in  tobacco  while  Mecklen- 
burg and  Gaston  raise  cotton,  but  this  proves  nothing,  since  the  tobacco 
counties  immediately  north  of  Forsyth  and  Guilford  have  as  great  a  per- 
centage of  farm  tenants  as  either  Mecklenburg  or  Gaston  counties.  The 
significance  in  terms  of  land  ownership  of  the  Moravian  and  Quaker  elements 
in  piedmont  North  Carolina  is  a  natural  by-product  of  their  functioning 
democratic  philosophies  of  life  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  type  of  social 
factors  which  tend  to  determine  the  volume  and  distribution  of  farm  tenancy. 

Now  that  we  have  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  tenancy 
by  types,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  crux  of  the  farm  tenancy  problem  in 
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North  Carolina.  Very  briefly  let  us  face  these  facts:  of  the  128,264  tenants 
in  North  Carolina  (1925),  69,389  were  white  and  58,865  were  Negro.  Between 
1910  and  1925  white  tenants  increased  6,241  or  9.9  per  cent,  while  the  Negro 
tenants  increased  14,726  or  33.4  per  cent.  In  fact,  the  numerical  increase  of 
Negro  tenants  was  greater  than  the  numerical  increase  of  white  tenants  and 
owners  combined.  The  Negro  farmers  at  this  time  make  up  a  greater  per- 
centage of  our  North  Carolina  farmers  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  North  Carolina's  tenant  problem  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  white 
tenant  problem,  for  as  the  following  table  shows  the  Negro  tenants  cannot 
be  ignored. 

Table   II 

White  and  Colored  Tenant  Farmers  in   North  Carolina 

1910-1925 


Feew 

Total   Tenants 
Number 

White    Tenants 
Number 

Colored  Tenants 

Number 

Per  Cent  of  Total 

1900 
1910 
1920 
1925 

93,008 
107,287 
117,459 
128.254 

55,785 
63,148 
63,542 
69.389 

37,223 
41,139 

53,917 

58,865 

40.0 
41.1 

45.9 
45.9 

Even  more  fundamentally  important  than  the  fact  that  45.9  per  cent  of  all 
tenants  in  North  Carolina  are  Negroes  and  that  the  Negro  tenants  are  in- 
creasing faster  than  ever  before  is  the  fact  that  58.2  per  cent  of  all  croppers  in 
North  Carolina  are  Negroes.  With  these  conditions  before  us,  it  is  fighting 
with  Don  Quixote  windmills  to  propose  to  increase  home  ownership  on  the 
one  hand  and  ignore  the  Negro  tenants  on  the  other.  In  32  of  the  leading 
agricultural  counties  of  the  state,  the  counties  with  the  highest  ratios  of  farm 
tenancy,  more  than  half  of  all  tenants  are  Negroes;  in  nine  more  counties 
between  45  and  50  per  cent  are  Negroes;  and  in  eight  more,  between  40  and 
45  per  cent  of  all  tenants  are  Negroes. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  when  we  see  that  the  greatest  per- 
centages of  white  farmers  are  tenants  in  these  49  counties  in  which  40  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  tenants  are  Negroes.  Some  might  argue  that  the  white 
people  should  be  owners  and  Negroes  should  be  tenants,  but  what  we  are 
saying  is  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  white  farmers  are  owners  in  these 
black  counties  than  in  any  other  counties  in  the  state.  And  inversely,  the 
highest  percentages  of  Negro  ownership  occur  in  the  piedmont  and  mountain 
counties  which  have  the  smallest  Negro  population.  Furthermore,  the  per- 
centage of  white  croppers,  the  most  dependent  type  of  tenancy,  is  greatest  in 
these  black  counties  in  which  practically  all  of  the  Negro  farmers  are  croppers. 
For  example,  the  following  table  shows  a  striking  contrast  between  the  white 
farmers  of  Randolph  County,  which  has  a  large  proportion  of  owners  and  a 
small  proportion  of  Negro  farmers,  and  the  white  farmers  in  Pitt  County, 
which  has  a  large  proportion  of  tenants  and  a  large  proportion  of  Negro 
farmers. 
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Table   III 

Number  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  White  Farmers  bt  Tenure  in 
Randolph  and  Pitt  Counties,  1925 


Percentage 
for  State 

Randolph 

County 

Pitt  County 

White  Farmers 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Owners   

65.7 
34.3 

100.0 

7.0 
31.6 
61.4 

100.0 

3,158 
691     r 

3,849 

20 
122 
549 

691 

82.0 
18.0 

100.0 

3.2 
17.6 

89.2 

100.0 

1,205 
1,932 

3,137 

61 

1,200 

671 

1,932 

38.4 

Tenants    

61.6 

Total  - 

White  Tenants 
Cash  Tenants.... 
Croppers    

100.0 

3.2 
62.1 

Other   Tenants.. 
Total   

34.7 
100.0 

This  table  makes  it  clear  that  in  Pitt  County  the  white  tenants  are  not 
only  more  numerous  but  on  an  average  are  much  farther  removed  from  owner- 
ship than  in  Randolph  County,  as  the  agricultural  ownership  ladder  has  these 
four  rungs:  wage  hand,  cropper,  share  or  cash  renter,  and  owner.  The  Pitt 
County  white  tenants  are  one  rung  from  the  bottom  rather  than  one  from 
the  top — in  short,  the  mass  of  the  Pitt  County  white  tenants  are  on  the  same 
rung  as  most  of  the  Negro  tenants,  and  so  long  as  the  man-land  situation 
necessitates  the  competition  of  white  croppers  and  Negro  croppers  there 
seems  but  little  possibility  of  either  group  rising  unless  they  both  rise. 

Cropper  farming  establishes  such  a  relation  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  that  mutual  participation  in  any  common  undertaking  is  highly  im- 
probable if  not  almost  impossible;  their  separate  lives,  though  in  daily  con- 
tact, makes  a  driven  fatalistic  plodder  of  the  one  and  a  self-satisfied  and 
self-limited  dictator  of  the  other.  The  owners  and  tenants,  white  and  black, 
become  accommodated  within  the  system. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  Negro  can  buy  land  only  when  some  white 
man  will  sell  to  him.  The  Negro  cannot  buy  land  on  the  open  market;  he 
must  secure  the  good  will  and  active  cooperation  of  some  local  white  man. 
Negro  land-ownership  is  to  no  small  extent  contingent  upon  the  Negro's 
paraded  subserviency  to  the  white  community  in  general  and  certain  influen- 
tial local  white  people  in  particular.  In  many  or  perchance  most  cases  Negroes 
are  not  interested  in  buying  land,  but  the  letter  below,  we  believe,  could  be 
duplicated  hundreds  of  times  throughout  the  South. 

For  six  months  or  so  I  have  been  advertising  for  good  white  settlers 
upon  a  7,000  acre  tract,  cut  into  farms  of  any  size  desired,  at  $10.00 
an  acre,  on  almost  any  reasonable  terms  of  payment;  but  so  far  only 
one  white  farmer  has  responded.  I  conclude  that  white  farm  tenants 
in  this  state  do  not  want  to  own  farms.  If  I  offer  this  land  to  Negro 
farmers  it  will  go  like  hot  cakes.  Would  you  do  it,  if  you  were  in 
my  place?4 

Some  thirteen  years  ago  this  sentence  appeared  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Georgia 
State  Normal  School:  "The  factor  in  the  South  that  has  done  more  to  hinder 
tenancy  advancement  than  any  other  is  the  presence  of  the  Negro."  The 
Negro  is  here  and  it  looks  as  if  he  is  here  to  stay.  Farm  tenancy  in  North 
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Carolina,  as  in  every  other  southern  state,  is  tied  up  with  the  relation  of  the 
races  and  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  solve  one  and  ignore  the  other 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  courage  rather  than  his  insight. 

The  Increase  of  Farm  Ownership  in  North  Carolina  a  Vert 

Practical  Problem 

Is  farm  ownership  preferable  to  farm  tenancy?  In  general,  ownership  is 
theoretically  preferable,  but  ownership  is  a  practical  proposition  to  be 
realized  in  specific  places  and  under  specific  social-economic  conditions.  Land 
ownership  is  limited  to  time,  place,  and  condition  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  tenure  of  farm  operators  within  any  given  community  is  dependent  upon 
the  traditions  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  factors  of  climate  and  soil  and 
crop  production  in  that  community.  The  boll  weevil  or  any  other  agent 
which  disrupts  the  traditional  ways  of  doing  things  in  the  Black  Belt,  the 
location  of  the  heart  of  the  tenant  problem  in  America,  may  function  to 
increase   farm  ownership. 

The  small  farm  owner  in  a  community  of  small  farm  owners  has  a  philoso- 
phy of  life  quite  different  from  that  of  the  large  planter.  The  relation  of 
the  man  to  the  land  in  the  rural  southern  community  is  of  social  significance: 
small  owners  in  a  community  of  small  owners  approach  each  other  as  equals; 
in  a  plantation  area  the  landed  few  assume  their  superiority  and  the  landless 
masses  accommodate  themselves  to  the  situation.  In  the  community  of  small 
owners  the  belief  is  prevalent  that  every  farmer  can  own  the  land  he  culti- 
vates; in  the  plantation  area  the  common  belief,  held  by  landlords  and  tenants 
alike,  is  that  land  ownership  is  of  necessity  restricted  to  the  few.  In  short,  the 
tradition  of  a  community  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  volume,  distribution, 
and  type  of  tenancy  in  that  community,  and  this  is  a  fundamental  truth  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  any  and  all  of  the  organizations  in 
North  Carolina  which  are  working  to  increase  farm  ownership. 

To  say  it  another  way,  farm  ownership  can  be  increased  only  when  farm 
tenants,  on  the  one  hand,  are  educated  into  the  belief  that  farm  ownership  is 
desirable  and  attainable,  and  when  large  plantation  owners,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  convinced  that  their  tenants  are  able  to  pay  for  a  farm  and  that 
the  social  well-being  of  their  community  demands  that  they  sell  to  them.  Any 
considerable  increase  of  farm  owners  in  North  Carolina  involves  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  thinking  of  our  present  plantation  owners  and  farm 
tenants. 

New  systems  of  taxation,  adequate  farm  credit,  federal  aid  to  prospective 
farm  owners,  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  etc.,  have  contributions  to  make 
in  terms  of  farm  ownership,  but  none  of  these  can  become  appreciably  effec- 
tive in  North  Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  South  so  long  as  the  large  planters 
and  the  farm  tenants  feel  as  they  do  at  present.  An  increase  of  farm  owner- 
ship in  North  Carolina  implies  an  increased  democratization  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  and  any  factors  which  hinder  democratization — whether  they 
be  physical  or  cultural,  social  or  economic — are  the  underlying  conditions  which 
must  be  dealt  with  in  any  constructive  program  for  decreasing  the  number 
of  North  Carolina's  landless  farmers. 
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THE  FIRST  OBJECTIVE  IN  A  PROGRAM  FOR 
AGRICULTURE 

J.  Gilbert  Evans,  Illinois 

The  Approach 

Agriculture  is  today  faced  with  a  two-fold  problem  of  adjustment.  First, 
it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  social  and  economic  institutions  of  rural  communi- 
ties so  that  the  people  who  live  there  may  have  ample  opportunity  to  develop 
their  capacities,  to  enjoy  the  material  well-being  which  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion makes  possible,  and  to  become  continuously  more  intelligent  and  efficient 
as  agriculturalists.  Land  ownership  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  factors  in  this 
adjustment.  The  second  problem  is  one  of  adjustment  between  agriculture 
and  an  external  economic  environment  characterized  by  large  economic  units 
in  complex  produce  and  financial  markets.  This  second  problem  of  adjustment 
includes  the  efficient  utilization  of  the  productive  resources  through  improved 
technique  and  equipment  and  balanced  production,  the  maximization  of  the 
value  of  the  products  through  better  marketing  methods,  and  the  maximiza- 
tion of  the  farmer's  income  through  better  purchasing  methods  in  the  financial 
and  commodity  markets.  It  is  with  the  first  problem  that  this  paper  is 
concerned. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hideous  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  were 
due  to  a  state  of  mind.  A  similar  explanation  may  be  offered  for  the  condition 
of  agriculture  today.  The  assumptions  that  are  made  before  drawing  up  a 
program  for  agriculture  determine  its  nature.  If  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  an 
inevitable  conflict  of  groups  and  that  unless  the  farmers  are  able  to  control 
the  political  and  economic  institutions  they  will  go  down  to  defeat  and  be 
exploited  by  the  more  powerful  groups,  then  the  program  for  agriculture  will 
consist  in  ways  and  means  of  fighting  it  out  with  the  other  groups.  The  mere 
acceptance  of  such  an  assumption  makes  it  an  actuality.  Likewise,  the  contrary 
assumption  of  harmony  of  group  interests  through  a  recognition  of  common 
social  aims  and  the  necessity  for  group  reciprocity,  when  accepted,  becomes  a 
reality.  It  is  at  least  as  justifiable  to  believe  in  a  common  aim  to  create  an 
economic  organization  which  will  give  to  individuals  and  groups  the  accepted 
standards  of  social  justice.  While  concepts  of  the  composition  of  social  justice 
continually  change,  present  tendencies  emphasize  welfare  (as  a  sociological 
concept)  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Farmers  will  incur  the  enmity  of  other 
groups  if  the  agricultural  program  does  not  recognize  obligations  to  other 
groups  as  well  as  rights  to  better  conditions.  Of  course,  it  would  be  naive  to 
believe  that  the  economic  position  of  agriculture  will  be  improved  without  good 
leadership  and  without  effective  pressure  on  the  agencies  of  social  control  by 
those  leaders.  Change  in  our  economic  organization  must  take  place  through 
institutionalized  channels,  in  which  there  is  always  considerable  resistance.  The 
point  is  that  agricultural  leaders  cannot  get  sufficient  cooperation  with  other 
groups  without  an  appeal  to  the  social  objectives.  Even  those  who  benefit  from 
the  protective  tariff  insist  that  protection  benefits  all  classes,  though  it  is  a 
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grotesque  deception  and  a  sad  commentary  on  the  reasoning  capacity  of  the 
American  people.  The  agricultural  leaders  might  conceivably  put  over  such  a 
deception,  but  it  is  probably  not  essential  to  real  agricultural  reform. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  program  must  fit  completely  into  the  existing 
institutional  environment,  then  a  program  otherwise  excellent  would  be  incon- 
ceivable. One  writer  believes  that  "an  ideal  solution  of  the  farm  problem  would 
be  to  establish  a  perfect  identity  between  the  agricultural  capitalist  and  the 
farm  operator,"  but  he  also  believes  that  "under  our  property  system,  that  is 
inconceivable."  Would  it  not  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  assume  that 
when  an  institution,  such  as  private  property,  stands  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  well-being  of  society,  the  institution  in  its  existing  form  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  should  be  modified  so  that  it  will  again  serve  the  interests  of 
the  people? 

Carefully  considered  programs  are  worthless  if  it  be  assumed  that  economic 
evolution  is  the  working  of  some  alleged  immutable  laws  like  those  of  supply 
and  demand  which  work  the  destiny  of  the  farmers  out  for  them.  It  is  believed 
by  those  who  make  this  assumption  that  the  consequences  of  the  working  of 
these  "laws,"  though  entailing  some  suffering,  will  be  beneficial.  Perhaps  the 
undesirable  conditions  in  agriculture  are  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact 
that  people  who  make  the  decisions  which  influence  it  not  only  do  not  have 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  at  heart,  but  even  refuse  to  believe  that  in  seeking 
wealth  for  themselves  they  are  really  making  such  decisions.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
put  it  aptly  when  he  said  of  these  people:  "without  premeditation,  with  no 
definite  object,  they  change  the  face  of  the  earth."  It  is  a  comfortable  thought 
that  there  is  no  conscious  direction  of  economic  change,  especially  for  those 
who  are  in  the  dominating  groups  and  are  getting  what  they  want.  Such  is  the 
philosophic  basis  of  collective  inaction.  On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  facts  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  institutional 
environment  over  which  it  is  possible  to  exert  an  appreciable  amount  of  con- 
scious direction  and  control?  If  the  problems  of  agriculture  are  conceived  as 
problems  of  economic  and  social  engineering,  a  long  step  has  been  made  in 
their  solution,  since  this  state  of  mind  is  the  one  which  permits  inquiry  into 
the  real  nature  of  maladjustment  and  into  the  ways  of  bringing  about  the 
desired  conditions.  With  this  explanation  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
framing  of  a  program  for  agriculture  will  be  approached,  the  first  major 
objective  of  the  program  itself  will  be  considered.  The  problem  is  to  determine 
what  sort  of  organization  is  considered  desirable  and  then  so  influence  the 
course  of  events  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  objective. 

The  Fiest  Objective  and  Its  Justification 

The  first  and  fundamental  objective  in  a  program  for  agriculture  is  to  vest 
the  ownership  of  land  in  the  cultivator.  While  it  is  impossible  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  ownership  of  land  should  be  vested  in  the  cultivator,  some 
weight  would  be  given  to  the  claim  if  such  ownership  would  result  in  the  most 
economical  utilization  of  productive  resources  and  in  the  most  desirable  social 
consequences.   It  is  believed  that  such  would  be  the  case.  The  basis  for  this 
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belief  may  be  stated  briefly.  First,  tbe  ownership  of  land  by  its  cultivators 
would  have  a  psychological  effect  on  the  rural  population  which  may  be  deemed 
wholly  desirable.  It  would  mean  more  than  five  million  families  with  the  pride 
and  initiative  which  are  supposed  to  accompany  ownership.  Agriculture  would 
be  characterized,  as  it  has  been  and  is  in  many  places,  by  a  classless  individ- 
ualism which  seems  so  favorable  to  developing  the  capacities  and  releasing 
the  energies  of  those  touched  by  its  influence.  A  contemporary  English  econo- 
mist, Henry  Clay,  says  that  "according  to  most  views  of  welfare,  it  is  better 
for  people  to  control  their  own  actions  than  to  have  all  their  actions  dictated 
to  them,  initiative  is  better  than  blind  acquiescence  to  the  initiative  of  others. 
.  .  .  The  German  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  preserved  their 
small  farmer  class  had  a  wider  conception  of  welfare  than  the  English  states- 
men who  sacrificed  their  peasant  class  to  increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
land."  The  objectives  of  a  program  for  agriculture  should  perhaps  be  to  retain 
the  great  initiative  and  variety  stimulated  by  decentralized  responsibility,  and 
to  make  the  energy  generated  more  effective.  Second,  the  ownership  of  land 
by  the  cultivator  would  give  the  cultivator  an  income  as  laborer,  manager,  and 
owner  of  the  land  and  equipment,  and  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  for  his 
family  a  much  higher  standard  of  living.  Third,  the  institutional  environment 
would  be  better  where  land  is  widely  owned  rather  than  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals.  Landlordism  has  not  acquired  a  reputation  in 
economic  history  for  creating  an  institutional  environment  favorable  to  the 
advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  tenants  and  laborers  and  their  children. 
Where  land  ownership  is  concentrated  the  agencies  of  social  control  are  closely 
held  and  used  generally  for  maintaining  the  social  and  economic  "status  quo." 
Fourth,  because  of  the  psychological  effect  of  land  ownership  and  the  high 
degree  of  intelligence  due  to  its  greater  opportunities,  a  more  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  productive  resources  might  be  expected. 

Now  this  is  a  collectivistic  or  cooperative  rather  than  an  individualistic  age. 
The  farmer  cannot  be  extremely  individualistic  in  the  present  economic  organi- 
zation without  being  exploited.  Collective  action  is  essential  in  the  organization 
of  production,  finance,  and  marketing.  Especially  is  collective  action  required 
in  adjusting  agriculture  to  its  external  environment.  But  it  is  believed  that 
this  collective  activity  can  be  carried  on  to  greater  economic  and  social  advan- 
tage with  cultivator-ownership  of  land  than  with  landlord  or  corporate  owner- 
ship. 

Of  course,  many  writers  believe  that  agriculture  will  have  to  follow  indus- 
trial organization  in  order  to  secure  the  best  utilization  of  the  productive 
resources.  This  would  involve  concentrated  land  holding,  and  probably  cor- 
porate organization  in  agriculture.  This  seems  to  many  the  best  way  out  of  the 
present  situation.  It  is  contended  that,  while  the  most  efficient  size  of  the 
producing  unit  may  be  small  enough  to  be  cultivated  by  an  individual  farmer, 
the  lack  of  balanced  production  and  efficient  marketing  organization  may 
offset  the  advantage  of  the  small  producing  unit.  But  before  large-scale  owner- 
ship and  operation  are  assumed  to  be  advantageous  it  must  be  established  that 
cultivator-ownership  could  not  become  adjusted  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
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conditions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  establish  this  contention.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  farmers  and  they  are  at  present  a  heterogeneous  group.  Conse- 
quently concerted  action  must  come  slowly  and  through  agencies  for  collective 
activity,  such  as  the  political  units.  If,  however,  the  growth  of  landlordism  in 
any  form  is  prohibited,  the  cultivator-owners  may  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments through  cooperation  and  all  the  advantages  of  large-scale  operation 
secured.  r 

Furthermore  and  equally  significant,  even  if  landlordism,  individual  or 
corporate,  be  permitted  to  increase,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ultimate  economic  consequences  would  over  a  long  period  continue  to  be  the 
most  advantageous.  The  institutional  environment  in  which  concentrated  land 
ownership  and  large  scale  operation  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  most  efficient 
is  a  product  of  widespread  ownership  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
over  a  long  period  any  system  of  landlordism,  whether  personal  or  corporate, 
could  create  the  environment  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficiency 
higher  than  an  organization  characterized  by  cultivator-owners.  Surely  there 
is  ground  for  believing  that  what  seems  momentarily  expedient  may  be  due 
merely  to  a  lag  in  the  adaptability  of  a  group  and  that  it  would  be  an  error 
in  both  economic  and  social  policy  to  permit  temporary  expediency  or  tendency 
to  dominate. 

Chakging  Attitudes 

It  seems  somehow  incredible  that  there  should  be  a  serious  problem  of 
cultivator-ownership  in  the  United  States,  so  great  is  the  faith  in  the  elusive 
"sturdy  individualism."  Yet  in  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  plenty  of 
evidence  that  in  many  influential  quarters  the  concentration  of  land  holdings, 
either  individual  or  corporate,  is  considered  not  only  possible  but  desirable. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  a  national  farmers'  organization  thinks  it  fitting  and 
proper  to  lecture  university  students  on  the  functions  of  a  landlord  in  a  coun- 
try where  Uncle  Sam  once  had  a  farm  for  every  man.  It  matters  little  what 
the  functions  were,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  called  for  no  order  of  intelli- 
gence which  could  be  possessed  only  by  a  class  of  landlords. 

A  newspaper  interview  with  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  explains  the 
Governor's  success  as  a  landlord.  "Mr.  Gardner  in  applying  strict  business 
principles  and  practices  to  farming  has  demonstrated  that  poor  land,  land 
once  producing  less  than  the  state's  average  yield  of  cotton,  can  by  simple 
means  be  made  to  produce  double  the  North  Carolina  average.  How  has  he 
done  it?  By  terraces;  by  the  judicious  use  of  fertilizer;  by  good  soil  manage- 
ment; by  cooperation  with  other  farmers  along  progressive  lines;  and  by  the 
selection  of  good  tenants  and  a  consistently  friendly  and  yet  businesslike 
cooperation  with  them."  It  is  fair  to  ask  again  how  many  of  these  functions 
could  not  be  performed  by  a  cultivator-owner  if  he  were  given  the  proper 
opportunities  to  develop  his  capacities.  In  the  county  where  Mr.  Gardner  has 
become  a  successful  landlord  66  per  cent  of  the  tenants  are  white  and  over 
one-half  of  the  crop  land  is  cultivated  by  tenants.  Furthermore,  tenancy  in 
this  county  has  increased  from  50.6  per  cent  to  55.5  per  cent  of  the  cultivators 
since  1910. 
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Professor  N.  S.  B.  Gras  in  his  History  of  Agriculture  praises  the  system 
of  landlordism  practiced  on  the  Scully  estate  in  Illinois,  insisting  that  while 
objections  may  be  raised  they  may  be  offset  "by  the  fact  that  the  system  of 
agriculture  is  probably  better  than  the  tenants  would  otherwise  engage  in." 
Professor  Gras  expects  that  tenants  will  become  prosperous  and  desire  to  rent 
larger  holdings,  which  can  only  be  had  from  large  owners.  "It  is  to  be 
expected,"  he  says,  "that  this  will  be  one  of  the  developments  of  America  in 
the  future.  Some  rich  men  will  furnish  the  land,  others  less  well-to-do  but  able 
enterprisers  will  provide  the  brains  and  the  capital."  Such  high  regard  for 
the  efficiency  of  a  landlord  system  certainly  can  not  be  obtained  from  a  his- 
torical study  of  its  consequences.  Economic  historians  have  habitually  account- 
ed for  the  "decline"  of  English  agriculture  in  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  cheapening  of  transportation,  with  the  consequent  competition  of  new 
lands  and  extensive  agriculture.  This  explanation  is  an  account  of  the  changes 
which  made  necessary  an  adjustment  in  English  agriculture.  The  real  question 
is:  Why  did  English  agriculture  not  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions?  The 
development  of  Danish  agriculture  has  paralleled  the  decline  of  the  English. 
Why  could  not  England  have  made  the  same  adjustment?  The  answer  is, 
perhaps,  that  English  landlordism  did  not  create  the  conditions  which  made 
adjustment  possible.  Among  the  rural  laborers  there  was  neither  incentive  nor 
intelligence.  Among  the  English  landlords  and  tenants  there  was  neither 
capital  nor  incentive  to  convert  grain  agriculture  to  dairying  and  other  possi- 
ble lines  of  development. 

Robert  S.  Brookings  of  the  Brookings  Institute  thinks  that  "industry  has 
developed,  as  farming  will  probably  develop,  along  two  clearly  denned  lines: 
first,  the  large  or  integrated  corporation;  and  second,  the  smaller  corporations 
which,  while  operating  independently,  together  form  a  chain  in  industrial 
production."  He  tries  to  take  the  sting  out  of  this  sort  of  agricultural 
reorganization  by  stressing  the  imaginary  importance  of  public  ownership  of 
the  'soulless  corporation.'  These  references  are  made  to  suggest  the  changing 
attitude  towards  the  organization  of  agriculture  from  one  of  supreme  faith 
in  widespread  ownership  to  one  of  enthusiasm  for  concentration  through  the 
elimination  of  large  numbers  of  enterprisers. 

The  Heart  of  the  Problem 

There  is  an  economic  basis  for  the  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  downfall  of 
the  cultivator-owners.  Mr.  George  Stewart,  after  making  a  study  of  many 
fully  equipped  farms  in  twenty-six  areas  in  twenty-one  states,  concluded  that 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  farmers  of  ordinary  ability  to  pay  for  a 
farm  out  of  the  proceeds  from  its  cultivation.1  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Jardine,  for  1928,  contains  a  very  striking  paragraph. 

Such  figures  as  are  available  on  recent  tenancy  changes  indicate 
that  many  farmers  are  unwilling  to  pay  too  much  for  the  privilege  of 
owning.  In  the  first  20  years  of  this  century  farm-land  values  in 
certain  important  Western  States  rose  faster  than  land  incomes.  The 


2Norman,   J.   B.     Farm   Credits,  p.    32. 
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net  rate  of  return  upon  the  farm  real  estate  investment  declined 
steadily  until  it  reached  a  level  materially  below  the  prevailing  rate 
of  return  on  such  investments  as  first  mortgages.  A  change  has  come 
about  in  recent  years  with  the  decline  in  farm-land  values.  At  present 
valuations  the  return  obtainable  on  an  investment  in  farm  land  is 
somewhat  more  in  line  with  the  prevailing  rate  of  return  on  other 
investments.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  problem  of  tenancy  is  in  part 
a  reflection  of  unwillingness  among  farm  operators  to  pay  interest 
charges  exceeding  the  returns  obtainable  on  land  investments. 

Studies  that  have  been  made  of  the  composition  of  land  values  reveal  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  the  value  of  land  to  be  based  upon  anticipated 
increases  in  income,  especially  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

.  .  .  High  or  low  land  values,  as  such,  explain  a  high  or  low  per- 
centage of  tenancy  only  to  a  limited  extent.  As  between  very  high 
land  values  and  very  low  ones,  there  will  be  a  larger  percentage  of 
tenancy  found  on  the  high  value  lands  for  reasons  explained  later. 
But  in  the  main,  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  relationship  between  land 
value  and  tenancy,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  composition  of  the  land 
values  rather  than  in  their  absolute  amounts.  .  . 

Rapidly  increasing  land  incomes  produce  a  high  percentage  of 
tenancy  through  their  effect  on  land  values.  At  any  given  time  the 
average  increase  in  income  of  the  preceding  years  is  projected  into 
the  future  and  capitalized  into  the  value  of  the  land.  In  areas,  there- 
fore, where  incomes  have  been  rapidly  increasing,  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  value  is  based  upon  anticipated  increases  in  income  than  in 
areas  where  incomes  have  been  rising  less  rapidly.  Thus  in  group  10 
(western  part  of  Corn  Belt),  56  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land  in 
1920  was  based  upon  expected  increases  in  income,  but  in  group  7 
(eastern  part  of  Corn  Belt)  only  42  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land 
was  thus  accounted  for,  and  it  seems  probable  from  a  comparison  of  the 
rent  increases  that  this  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  land 
values  in  these  two  areas  has  obtained  for  the  past  10  to  15  years.  .  . 

In  the  western  Corn  Belt,  the  ratio  of  net  rent  to  value  was  2.4 
per  cent  in  1920.  In  1910,  the  ratio  was  probably  only  a  little  higher 
than  this.  Tenants  in  this  area,  then,  who  in  1910  faced  the  problem  of 
deciding  whether  to  remain  tenants  or  to  purchase  land,  realized  that 
they  had  to  count  on  low  returns  on  their  investment  for  a  considera- 
ble number  of  years  after  their  purchases  were  made.  Since  a  large 
proportion  of  such  tenants  had  to  count  upon  borrowing  heavily  at  a 
rate  of  interest  which  was  2  to  2.5  per  cent  higher  than  the  rate  of  re- 
turn on  their  land  investments  in  these  early  years,  a  large  number  of 
them  were  discouraged  from  attempting  to  make  the  step  to  owner- 
ship.2 

Tenancy  is  found  to  be  a  consequence  of  this  situation,  though  this  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  tenancy  by  any  means,  for  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  southern  states,  tenancy  is  perpetuated  among  both  Negroes 
and  whites  by  lack  of  opportunity  resulting  from  an  unfavorable  institutional 
environment.  The  importance  of  anticipated  increases  in  income  is  not  merely 
an  outgrowth  of  the  war  period.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  population  of  the 
country  grows  and  prices  of  agricultural  products  are  more  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  the  tariff,  the  anticipated  increases  in  land  income  will  become 


aChambers,  Clyde  R.,  "Relation  of  Land  Income  to  Land  Value."  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1224. 
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more  important  and  those  who  have  considerable  wealth  accumulated  in  indus- 
try and  trade  will  offer  even  greater  competition  to  the  would-be  cultivator- 
owner.  Perhaps  farming  will  even  become  a  hobby  of  the  very  wealthy  and 
the  countryside  will  be  strewn  with  the  awe-inspiring  estates  of  gentlemen 
farmers  seeking  social  prestige  and  attempting  to  justify  their  existence  as 
the  brains  of  agriculture.  These  things  are  at  the  very  least  not  impossible. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  rate  of  immediate 
return  from  land  and  other  investments.  Investment  in  land  is  secure,  especi- 
ally for  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  soil  than  with  industrial 
stocks  and  bonds.  Land  ownership  to  the  farmer  also  means  a  home  and  a 
large  degree  of  personal  independence.  It  offers  not  only  an  income  but  a  type 
of  living. 

The  exact  measure  of  the  composition  of  land  value  is  not  significant  for 
the  present  purpose;  it  is  enough  to  realize  its  general  nature.  If  the  land 
owner  gets  an  immediate  return  from  his  investment  in  land  which  is  very 
much  less  than  has  to  be  paid  for  mortgage  loans,  we  must  have  considerable 
waiting  power  to  take  advantage  of  the  expected  increases  in  income.  It  has 
been  contended  that  there  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  development  of  tenancy, 
since  it  has  merely  indicated  the  retirement  of  aged  cultivators  and  the  substi- 
tution of  tenants,  most  of  whom  are  on  the  way  to  ownership.  There  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  this  contention,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
but  if  the  ownership  of  land  by  non-cultivators  has  resulted  in  such  an 
enhancement  of  its  value  that  the  cultivator  who  can  not  afford  to  wait  for 
future  increases  in  land  income  is  kept  from  becoming  an  owner,  then  the 
situation  in  which  tenancy  is  not  a  stepping  stone  to  ownership  has  become 
permanent,  and  tenancy  will  be  likely  to  continue  to  increase.  It  is  possible 
and  very  probable  that  the  competition  between  cultivator-owners  and  would-be 
cultivator-owners  would  force  the  value  of  land  above  its  capitalized  earning 
power,  but  this  is  not  in  itself  a  threat  to  cultivator-ownership.  It  is  the  com- 
petition for  land  of  those  existing  and  potential  landowners  who  are  not  and 
have  no  intention  of  becoming  actual  cultivators  which  is  the  basic  cause  of  the 
growth  of  tenancy. 

Specific  Policies 

The  first  step  in  a  program  to  achieve  cultivator-ownership  is  to  prevent) 
the  ownership  of  land  by  those  who  do  not  actively  cultivate  it.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  outright  prohibition  or  by  discriminatory  taxation.  If  tenancy 
is  an  indispensable  step  to  ownership,  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  by  a  tenant 
could  be  permitted  for  a  specific  time  after  the  death  or  retirement  of  the 
cultivator-owner.  Further  protection  to  a  cultivator-ownership  system  could 
be  given  by  restricting  the  period  of  tenancy  cultivation  for  any  farm  to, 
for  example,  five  out  of  twenty-five  years.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  the  nature 
of  the  effects  of  such  a  policy.  If  it  were  carried  out  over  a  period  of  years 
in  which  the  income  from  land  was  increasing,  it  is  probable  that  there  would 
be  no  actual  decline  in  land  values.  Land  values  simply  would  not  increase  as 
much  as  they  otherwise  would,  as  the  policy  could  be  put  into  effect  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  But  even  if  the  value  of  land  on  the  market  did 
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decline,  it  would  not  mean  a  hardship  on  those  cultivators  with  fixed  expenses, 
because  the  actual  present  or  future  income  from  the  land  would  not  be 
diminished.  The  demand  for  the  land  because  of  its  present  earning  power 
would  not  be  decreased.  The  demand  for  the  land  because  of  the  prospective 
future  increases  in  income  would  not  be  eliminated  but  merely  restricted  to 
those  who  would  cultivate  it. 

Even  if  the  ownership  of  land  is  restricted  to  the  cultivators,  there  could 
be  an  increase  in  the  size  of  land  holdings  and  a  class  of  agricultural  wage 
earners  might  result.  The  corporation  would  seem  to  present  a  particularly 
difficult  problem.  The  only  specific  policy  which  would  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  large  individual  or  corporate  holdings  would  be  to  restrict  the  size  of 
holdings,  making  the  maximum  such  as  could  be  utilized  only  by  an  individual 
owner,  depending  upon  the  type  of  agriculture.  There  seems  to  be  little  need 
for  corporate  organization  in  land  ownership.  If  it  were  permitted,  the  use 
of  holding  companies  could  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  cultivator-owner- 
ship. This  does  not  mean  that  the  corporation  would  not  meet  the  requirements 
for  cooperation  in  certain  production  enterprises  or  in  marketing  or  purchas- 
ing. It  simply  means  that  as  far  as  land  ownership  is  concerned  it  is  not  neces- 
sary and  is  likely  to  be  antagonistic  to  cultivator-ownership. 

Where  individual  or  private  corporations,  such  as  mortgage  firms  and 
insurance  companies,  hold  mortgages,  cultivator-ownership  might  exist  in  name 
only.  Fortunately,  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  system  offers  an 
excellent  device  for  financing  cultivator-ownership  as  the  sole  lender  on  farm 
mortgages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  federal  land  banks  have  cheapened  farm 
mortgage  credit  and,  if  extended,  may  lessen  the  costs  even  further.  But  they 
have  not  done  what  they  are  capable  of  doing  for  agriculture.  Under  condi- 
tions traceable  to  the  fanatical  adherence  to  "private  enterprise"  by  the  recent 
Republican  administration  and  to  discrimination  against  and  mismanagement  of 
the  federal  land  banks,  the  joint  stock  banks  have  been  able  to  forge  ahead 
and  threaten  to  dominate  the  farm  mortgage  market.3  The  joint  stock  banks 
were  originally  a  sop  to  those  fearful  of  the  federal  land  banks  being  consid- 
ered "socialistic,"  whatever  that  is.  There  has  never  been  any  good  reason 
for  their  existence  and  their  continued  existence,  together  with  other  private 
mortgage  agencies,  is  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  federal  land  banks 
and  to  cultivator-ownership. 

The  present  policy  of  the  federal  land  banks  is  too  restricted  in  at  least  two 
respects.  The  loans  which  can  be  made  on  land  are  restricted  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  maximum  placed  in 
practice  on  the  amount  loaned  on  an  acre.  There  is  ample  justification  for  the 
restriction  perhaps  under  the  abnormal  situation  which  has  existed  since  1918, 
and  where  the  value  of  land  is  so  enhanced  by  the  competition  of  the  non- 
cultivator  for  ownership,  but  under  more  normal  circumstances  with  the 
ownership  limited  to  cultivators  the  bank  would  better  serve  the  interests 
of  agriculture  if  the  percentage  of  the  value  loaned  were  considerably  higher. 
The  actual  percentage  would  depend  upon  the  percentage  of  the  valuation  due 


3Recent  articles  in  the  New  Republic  by  Gertrude  Mathews  Shelby  support  this  view. 
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to  expected  increases  in  income.  The  restriction  on  the  total  amount  which  can 
be  loaned  would  also  seem  needless  if  ownership  were  limited  to  cultivators 
and  the  size  of  the  holdings  also  restricted. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  made  for  improving  the  present  type  of  loan 
contracts.  The  federal  land  banks'  mortgages  are  paid  off  by  regular  payments 
over  a  period  of  years.  There  does  not  seem  sufficient  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  agriculture  has  ups  and  downs  due  to  weather  and  other  uncontrollable 
forces  which  make  the  regular  payments  too  large  in  some  years  and  too  small 
in  others.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  interest  pay- 
ments on  a  mortgage  loan  which  is  gradually  reduced  are  much  more  difficult 
to  make  in  the  earlier  years  if  the  value  of  the  land  is  enhanced  by  expected 
increases  in  income,  even  if  the  income  actually  increases  as  expected. 

At  present  the  federal  land  banks  probably  serve  to  increase  tenancy,  for 
only  those  with  considerable  wealth  and  waiting  power  can  furnish  the  equity 
necessary  to  buy  land  with  federal  land  bank  loans,  and  the  would-be  culti- 
vator is  still  driven  to  private  lenders  and  has  to  pay  commissions  and  high 
rates  of  interest.  Furthermore,  the  lower  rate  of  interest  serves  to  increase 
the  competition  of  non-owners  and  thereby  causes  land  values  to  rise.  Mr. 
Clyde  It.  Chambers  believes  that  "it  is  possible  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest 
on  mortgage  loans  to  buyers  of  land  who  buy  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
farm  operators  without  increasing  land  values  and  thus  nullifying  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  rate."  He  suggests  that  this  might  be  done  to  decrease  tenancy. 

The  source  of  credit  has  a  significance  to  the  rural  community  similar  to 
cultivator-ownership.  It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  credit  facilities  in  agriculture 
should  be  ample.  Deferred  payments  have  come  to  play  so  large  a  part  in 
current  economic  life  that  they  are  frequently  looked  upon  as  a  magic  potion 
of  some  sort  which  can  be  administered  to  a  sick  industry  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  the  malady.  Credit  is  needed  in  agriculture  to  enable  the  purchase  of 
land  and  equipment,  to  carry  on  current  production,  and  to  provide  waiting 
power  in  marketing.  Two  problems  must  be  met  in  a  general  program  for 
agricultural  credit.  The  first  is  the  conditions  under  which  credit  is  to  be 
granted,  and  the  other  is  the  source  of  the  loan  funds.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  the  permanent  indebtedness  of  rural  to  urban  communities.  The  economic 
and  social  condition  of  the  rural  communities  would  be  enhanced  if  they  pro- 
vided their  own  credit.  The  basis  for  this  contention  is  that  the  permanent 
indebtedness  of  rural  communities  to  other  communities  means  a  drain  on  the 
income  of  the  debtor  community  which  forces  a  lower  standard  of  living  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  In  1923  the  percentage  of  the  net  cash  farm 
receipts  used  in  the  payment  of  interest  ranged  from  10.1  per  cent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  states  to  38.4  per  cent  in  the  West  North  Central  states.  The 
borrowed  funds  and  the  income  from  them  are  difficult  to  tax  in  the  debtor 
communities,  leaving  the  lax  burdens  on  the  land  and  the  inhabitants  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  bear  them.  Permanent  indebtedness  of  an  agricultural 
community  has  many  of  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  absentee 
landlordism. 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  farmers  are  not  to  borrow  from  outside  the 
local  community  if  there  is  real  opportunity  for  gain  in  the  transaction,  nor 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  new  or  changing  community  to  be  self-sufficient 
in  credit.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  such  a  self-sufficiency  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  This  could  be  done  by  encouraging  the  formation  and  federation 
of  cooperative  loan  organizations  and  by  the  sale  of  federal  farm  loan  bonds 
to  farmers  in  the  communities  where  the  mortgages  are  placed  instead  of  to 
favored  syndicates  and  in  large  denominations  as  is  now  the  case. 


THE    NORTH    CAROLINA   COUNTRY   NEWSPAPERS   AS   A 

RURAL  SOCIAL  AGENCY 

Lilian  Pearson  Brinton,  Chapel  Hill 

Introduction 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  discover  what  influence  for  socialization  is 
exerted  by  the  country  newspapers  of  North  Carolina.  A  similar  study  was 
made  in  Connecticut  by  Professor  Malcolm  Willey.  Both  studies  involve  an 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  weekly  newspapers.  How  much  and  what  kind  of 
news  do  they  print?  What  is  given  most  emphasis?  An  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions necessitates  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  different  kinds  of  news — 
political,  economic,  cultural,  sensational,  sports,  personal,  opinion,  human 
interest,  magazine,  and  miscellaneous.  When  this  has  been  worked  out  it  is 
possible  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  actual  functioning  of  the  country 
newspapers  of  North  Carolina  as  a  means  of  socialization. 

Opinions  vary  greatly  as  to  the  value  of  country  weeklies;  some  rural 
sociologists  hold  them  in  high  esteem,  while  others  consider  them  of  little 
worth.  C.  C.  Taylor  says,  "The  country  weekly  ought  to  be  distinctly  a  rural 
community  service  agency.  It  is  no  longer  read  by  anyone  except  the  small 
town  and  open  country  dweller.  Its  opportunity  for  influence  and  service  is  as 
great  as  any  type  of  literature  which  reaches  country  people.  People  within 
the  circumference  of  its  circulation  read  it  for  certain  community  values  which 
it  still  has.  Community  weeklies  need  to  be  a  combination  of  newspaper  and 
agricultural  journal.  They  must  get  out  of  the  field  of  competition  with  the 
daily  papers  or  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  within  the  next  generation. 
It  used  to  be  the  function  of  these  small  papers  to  relay  the  world's  news  from 
the  great  dailies,  magazines,  and  metropolitan  sources  into  the  country.  Today 
the  country  people  take  the  dailies  themselves." 

On  the  other  hand,  Sims  says,  "The  ubiquitous  country  weekly,  however, 
is  of  questionable  educational  value.  It  is  with  rare  exception  little  more  than 
a  purveyor  of  trivial  gossip  and  political  party  dogma.  Daily  newspapers 
bring  the  wider  world  to  the  farmer's  hearthstone,  but  otherwise  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  should  be  counted  educative." 

One  of  those  who  most  strongly  upholds  the  rural  weekly  is  Dr.  E.  R. 
Groves,  who  says,  "Into  the  most  remote  places  the  paper  goes  and  is  received 
with  avidity.  The  appeal  is  to  human  interest  and  is  based  on  the  entire 
hierarchy  of  the  instincts.  No  agency  more  successfully  socializes.  The  weekly 
permits  the  rural  reader  to  associate  with  the  leaders  of  popular  thought  and 
builds  up  that  enthusiastic  conviction  which  leadership  always  obtains.  The 
leaders  in  the  country  districts  in  this  manner  come  into  fellowship  with  the 
thinking  of  urban  men  of  influence." 

Professor  Willey  states,  "The  newspapers  claim  that  their  function  is  the 
publishing  of  news;  if  what  they  actually  print  is  socially  significant,  then 
they  can  have  a  large  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  socializing  process." 
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Measurement  of  Twenty-three  Weekly  Newspapers 

Twenty-three  North  Carolina  country  papers  which  are  received  by  the 
Department  of  Rural  Social-Economics  were  analyzed.  They  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative, as  only  the  southeastern  counties  have  no  papers  included. 

The  period  of  time  covered  was  the  three  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
1928.  All  the  papers  were  examined  for  the  first  week  of  each  month.  To  make 
the  study  really  adequate  a  whole  year  should  have  been  taken.  Then  such 
unevenness  as  was  caused  by  Easter,  school  commencements,  and  the  political 
campaign  would  be  leveled  out.  These,  however,  tend  to  cancel  each  other. 

The  system  of  classification  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  Professor  Willey 
for  the  Connecticut  papers.  The  statistical  treatment  consisted  in  measuring 
the  number  of  column  inches  in  each  item.  The  totals  for  all  forty-nine  head- 
ings were  obtained  for  each  paper  for  each  of  the  three  months,  and  for  the 
whole  period  of  time.  The  percentage  of  reading  matter  in  each  of  the  ten 
major  categories  was  then  determined  for  the  three-months'  period. 

The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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The  Ten  Major  Categortes 

The  table  shows  the  average  percentage  of  reading  matter  in  the  ten  major 
categories.  Arranged  in  the  order  of  importance,  they  are  personal,  magazine, 
cultural,  opinion,  political,  economic,  sensational,  miscellaneous,  sport,  and 
human  interest.  This  gives  some  clue  as  to  what  the  country  editors  consider 
the  most  valuable  type  of  material  to  insert  in  their  papers.  The  socially 
important  news  does  not  gets  its  share  of  space. 
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Apparently  international  affairs  are  not  of  great  significance  to  country 
newspapers.  Only  .04  of  one  per  cent  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  Home 
town  helps  and  community  development  ought  certainly  to  be  an  important 
matter  for  country  papers,  yet  they  give  only  one  per  cent  of  their  space  to  it. 
How  can  they  expect  to  be  a  community  influence  if  they  take  so  little  interest 
in  local  improvement?  Social  service  and  philanthropy  have  .9  of  one  per  cent. 
Health,  safety,  and  sanitation  have  even  less — only  .09  of  one  per  cent. 

To  the  credit  of  the  country  newspapers  is  the  fact  that  they  devote  little 
space  to  crime  and  scandal.  Only  .15  of  one  per  cent  is  devoted  to  suicide. 
Divorce  has  but  .05  of  one  per  cent.  Editorials  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
North  Carolina  country  papers  and,  what  is  more  important  so  far  as  public 
opinion  is  concerned,  they  are  largely  original,  for  originals  take  7.3  per  cent 
of  the  space,  while  reprints  account  for  only  .93  per  cent.  Thus  of  the  total 
editorials   only  approximately  one-ninth  are   reprints. 

Comparison  with  Connecticut  Weeklies 

In  the  North  Carolina  papers  the  best  showing  is  made  by  the  topics  of 
opinion,  cultural,  and  political,  to  which  subjects  over  half  the  papers  devoted 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  space  either  in  April  or  June.  Sports  is  the 
poorest  with  economics  next  in  order.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
North  Carolina  and  Connecticut  in  the  percentages  of  reading  matter  by  cate- 
gories. North  Carolina  papers  have  a  larger  percentage  of  space  devoted  to 
political,  economic,  sensational,  personal,  and  opinion,  while  the  Connecticut 
weeklies  have  more  space  devoted  to  cultural  and  human  interest  items,  and 
a  great  deal  more  to  magazine  material. 

Conclusions 

There  are  certain  facts  which  stand  out  from  this  study.  The  weekly  news- 
papers of  North  Carolina  give  too  much  space  to  items  of  gossip  about  persons 
and  to  syndicated  magazine  material  and  too  little  to  economic,  political 
(except  in  election  time!),  and  sporting  news.  They  are  particularly  deficient 
in  matters  relating  to  community  development.  They  devote  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  space  to  cultural  news  and  to  opinion.  The  only  material  which 
offers  any  hope  as  a  rural  social  agency  is  the  original  editorials,  which  are 
much  more  prominent  than  in  the  Connecticut  papers.  Here  is  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  mold  public  opinion  which  is  being  grasped  by  North  Carolina  edi- 
tors. Another  thing  to  the  credit  of  these  papers  is  that  they  publish  compara- 
tively little  sensational  news. 

Benefit  might  be  derived  by  interesting  each  of  the  country  editors  in 
evaluating  his  own  paper  by  means  of  some  such  classification  as  the  one  here 
described.  To  many  it  would  be  a  real  awakening  to  see  what  type  of  news 
their  particular  paper  actually  emphasized  and  how  it  was  failing  to  serve 
the  local  community. 
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The  Relation  of  Newspapers  to  Literacy 
An  illustration  of  the  distribution  of  reading  matter  in  farm  homes  in  the 
state  is  the  following  table  from  "Economic  and  Social  Conditions  of  North 
Carolina  Farmers,"  compiled  by  Taylor  and  Zimmerman. 

Per  Cent  of  Families  Taking  Different  Kinds  of  Papers  and  Magazines 

Per  cent  families  taking  dailies_f_ 26.8 

Per  cent  taking  weeklies  

Per  cent  taking  church  papers  

Per  cent  taking   farm   papers   

Per  cent  taking  children's  papers   

Per  cent  taking  magazines  

Per  cent  taking  none   

This  table  shows  that  among  farmers  the  most  popular  literature,  in  order 
of  popularity,  are  daily  papers,  weekly  papers,  farm  papers,  and  magazines, 
with  the  majority  of  the  whites  favoring  magazines.  A  large  majority  of  the 
Negroes  included  in  this  survey  took  no  papers  or  magazines. 

So  much  for  what  they  read.  But  who,  in  this  state,  does  the  reading?  From 
a  study  by  Orlando  Stone  presented  in  the  University  News  Letter  in  1926  the 
counties  can  be  ranked  according  to  the  inhabitants  per  magazine  for  the 
circulation  of  eight  national  magazines.  A  diagram  drawn  from  these  figures 
shows  that  the  counties  with  the  most  inhabitants  per  magazine  are  the  moun- 
tain, central  sand  hill,  and  northeastern  sections  of  the  state,  which  are  the 
divisions  in  which  there  is  a  high  rate  of  illiteracy. 

Now  if  the  circulation  of  magazines  is  an  indication  of  active  literacy, 
what  of  the  standing  of  this  state  in  that  matter?  From  data  also  compiled  by 
Orlando  Stone,  the  state's  ranking  in  1925  was  for  the  "True  Story"  type  of 
magazine,  37th;  for  high-class  magazines,  41st;  for  all  magazines,  women's 
magazines,  daily  newspapers,  and  national  weeklies,  43rd;  for  literary  maga- 
zines, 44th. 

Some  of  the  causes  given  by  Mr.  Stone  for  such  rankings  are  tradition,  low 
rank  in  wealth,  the  racial  factor,  high  rate  of  rurality,  and  the  relationship 
of  reading  and  efficiency. 

The  cheerful  note  in  his  study  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  in  the  state. 

Increase  in  Circulation  of  Dailies  in  North  Carolina 


Year 

Papers 

Circulation 

Persons  per  Paper 

1901 

30 

49,060 

38.56 

1910 

31 

103,915 

21.24 

1920 

36 

197,958 

13.93 

1925 

42 

262,740 
Summary 

9.74 

From  the  measurement  of  the  twenty-three  weeklies  undertaken  in  the 
original  study,  several  conclusions  were  drawn  which  may  be  reiterated.  Too 
much  space  was  found  to  be  given  to  personals  and  to  magazine  material  and 
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too  little  space  to  economic,  political,  and  sporting  news.  The  particular  deficit 
is  in  news  of  community  development.  The  great  hope  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  newspapers  as  socializing  agencies  is  in  the  original  editorials. 

In  the  survey  of  the  relationship  of  the  newspapers  to  literacy  it  was  found 
that  the  most  popular  literature  was  magazines  and  farm  papers.  The  persons 
reading  the  most  in  the  state  were  seen  to  be  those  in  the  most  literate  sections, 
that  is,  in  the  central  piedmont  and  the  east  central  sections  of  the  state. 

From  this  study  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  country  weekly  in  North 
Carolina  is  a  very  active  socializing  agency  which  has  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  attitudes  and  actions  of  our  people.  This  powerful  instrument  must  be  kept 
a  beneficial  agency,  must  be  assured  the  right  to  express  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  must  not  direct  the  people  in  anti-social  activities.  The  press  is  a  power- 
ful instrument.  Let  it  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  the  upbuilding 
of  the  state  and  nation. 


RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
M.  R.  Aiexandee,  Buncombe  County 

A  comparison  of  urban  and  rural  education  in  North  Carolina  points  con- 
clusively to  the  fact  that  rural  education  has  been  the  laggard  in  the 
educational  process.  r 

All  city  children  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  eight-months'  term.  Only  57  per 
cent  of  the  rural  children  have  that  advantage. 

The  city  children  have  the  advantage  of  better  instruction.  Indexes  of 
scholarship  of  teachers  and  principals  for  the  year  1926-27  rated  urban  and 
rural  teachers  thus:  city  high  school  767.5,  rural  high  school  757.4;  city  ele- 
mentary school  706.2,  rural  elementary  school  525.8. 

A  survey  of  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  for  1926-27  gave  the  following 
results:  city  white  $42.53,  rural  white  $24.87;  city  colored  $17.67,  rural  colored 
$9.36. 

And  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction's  ranking  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, taking  into  account  all  academic  and  financial  factors,  rates  the  city 
systems  at  86.4,  the  rural  systems  at  58.6. 

The  rural  school  has  made  great  gains  in  North  Carolina  of  late,  it  is  true, 
but  the  inequalities  are  still  marked.  And  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  first  headlines  to  strike  my  attention  in  looking  over  a  recent 
issue  of  the  University  News  Letter  reads  thus:  "Rural  Exodus  Continues." 

The  article  quotes  figures  to  show  that  the  farm  population  today  is  the 
smallest  in  20  years,  the  figures  being  27,511,000  for  January  1,  1929,  as  com- 
pared with  32,000,000  for  1909. 

What  does  this  movement  away  from  the  farm  mean? 

It  means  simply  that  there  is  a  great  and  alarming  cityward  drift  of 
population,  which,  if  it  continues  long  enough,  will  undoubtedly  upset  our 
whole  economic  equilibrium.  For  the  farmer,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation.  And  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer. 

The  next  question  is:  why  this  alarming  exodus? 

President  Roosevelt,  alarmed  even  in  his  day,  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  movement,  and  this  commission  brought  back  an 
answer  that  applies  equally  well  today.  Five  reasons  were  enumerated. 

1.  Poor  economic  conditions. 

2.  Lack  of  communication. 

3.  Lack  of  social  attractiveness. 

4.  Lack  of  health   consideration. 

5.  Poor  educational  facilities. 

The  attractive  forces  of  the  city  are  quite  as  numerous  and  powerful  as 
the  repellent  forces  of  the  country.  People  are  moving  where  conditions  of 
living  and  social  advantages  are  attractive.  As  a  result,  our  farm  population 
is  diminishing. 
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The  farmer  produces  the  things  that  feed  and  clothe  the  world.  The  farmer 
makes  it  possible  for  large  numbers  of  people  to  live  closely  together  in  great 
cities.  And,  by  taking  their  manufactured  products,  he  makes  possible  the 
continued  existence  of  the  cities.  The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  his  conse- 
quent purchasing  power  determine  in  the  long  run  the  prosperity  of  the  cities. 

And  the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends  largely  upon  maintaining 
a  strong,  sturdy,  satisfied,  and  increasingly  intelligent  rural  stock. 

Self-preservation  alone  makes  it  necessary  that  a  sufficient  number  engage 
in  tilling  the  soil  and  living  in  the  rural  village  and  country  to  keep  up  the 
production  of  fundamental  necessities.  It  is  necessary  that  those  so  engaged 
maintain  a  physical  vigor  and  an  increasing  intellect  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  a  population  ever  becoming  larger. 

Economic  need  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  equality 
of  opportunity  to  which  we  are  committed,  would  make  it  good  business  to 
offer  whatever  attractions  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance  between  city 
and  rural  population. 

And  the  best  place  to  attack  this  weighty  problem  is  through  education. 
Educate  the  people,  and  all  the  people,  and  they  will  be  able  to  solve  their 
own  difficulties — to  eliminate  the  bad  economic  conditions,  lack  of  communi- 
cation, lack  of  social  attractiveness,  and  lack  of  good  health  conditions. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  spending  as  much  per  pupil  as  for  urban 
education,  and  again  it  might  mean  more.  Cost  should  not  be  the  criterion. 
The  best  education  aims  to  adapt  man  to  his  environment,  and  the  subjects 
taught  the  rural  child  should  be  designed  to  give  him  a  better  economic 
adaptation  and  a  richer  and  fuller  inward  experience  and  happiness. 

As  Betts  and  Hall  write  in  Better  Rural  Schools: 

The  farmer's  school  has  always  been,  and  should  continue  to  be,  the 
rural  school.  But  it  must  be  a  rural  school  that  is  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  not  on  the  level  of  a  former  century.  It  must  keep  step  with  the 
progress  that  is  taking  place  in  other  lines,  and  with  the  new  demands 
being  made  on  agriculture.  It  must  be  able  to  educate  the  children  of 
today  for  the  farms  of  today.  The  rural  school  must  be  able  to  offer 
the  farm  child  as  good  an  education  as  that  available  to  the  town  or 
city  child,  though  this  education  will  of  necessity  be  in  part  a  different 
education. 

Progress  of  Last  Twenty-Five  Years 

It  is  well  at  this  time  to  review  the  great  educational  progress  North  Caro- 
lina has  made  in  the  last  quarter-century,  that  we  may  see  where  we  stand 
today.  That  progress  may  be  summarized  thus: 

1.  Total  appraised  value  of  public  school  property: 

1901    $  1,726,000.00 

1926 _ ___ $83,582,046.00 

2.  Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes: 

1901   $  1,248,157.34 

1 926   --  $32,443,426.07 

3.  Total  annual  expenditure  for  education  per  child: 

1901   $  2.87 

1926  __._ _- $39.62 
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4.  Total  number  of  teachers: 

1900   8,320 

1926   23,128 

5.  Total   enrollment   in  public   schools: 

1901    435,184 

1926   818,793 

6.  Number  children  transported  to  consolidated  districts: 

1921-22    20^59 

1925-26    87,283 

7.  Total  consolidated  schools,  5  rooms  or  more: 

1 922  228 

1923  312 

1924  529 

1 925  631 

1 926    -  657 

8.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  so  that  today  two-thirds  of  the  high  school  teachers  are  college  grad- 
uates, and  the  qualifications  of  the  elementary  teachers  have  steadily  improved 
also. 

Figures  in  the  January  issue  of  the  research  bulletin  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  reveal  that  North  Carolina  spends  exactly  52.18  per  cent 
of  its  tax  money  on  education,  in  which  respect  North  Carolina  is  topped  by 
only  four  states.  Other  figures  show  that  North  Carolina  transports  more 
children  at  less  cost  to  consolidated  school  districts  than  any  other  state,  which 
is  certainly  a  mark  of  progress. 

Those  figures  may  make  us  feel  chesty.  But  there  is  another  side.  If  we 
have  gone  far,  it  is  because  we  had  far  to  go. 

In  1900,  when  the  Aycock  revival  began,  North  Carolina  was  exactly 
forty-eighth  among  the  states  in  education.  After  her  quarter-century  of  tre- 
mendous progress  North  Carolina  ranked  thirty-ninth  among  the  states  in 
1926.  We  still  have  far  to  go. 

The  question  immediately  arises  whether  North  Carolina  can  support  such 
needed  progress.  The  figures  would  seem  to  answer  affirmatively. 

North  Carolina's  agricultural  products  continue  to  sell  for  an  aggregate 
sum  which  places  the  state  fourth  in  value  of  farm  products.  North  Carolina 
now  ranks  thirteenth  among  the  states  in  industry,  according  to  an  article  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  University  News  Letter.  Recent  government  figures  show 
that  North  Carolina  is  now  second  only  to  New  York  state  in  the  amount  of 
federal  revenue  collections.  The  tobacco  and  textile  industries  are  making 
great  strides,  and  the  state's  wealth  has  increased  tenfold  during  the  last 
twenty-nine  years. 

Surely  we  can  afford  a  better  rank  in  education  than  that  of  thirty-ninth. 

As   Dr.    Edgar    W.    Knight    suggests,    the    important    question    should    no 

longer  be  "What  have  we  done?"  but  "What  are  we  doing  and  going  to  do 

educationally   and  culturally  during  the  years  that  are  ahead  with  the  vast 

economic  prosperity  which  the  state  now  boasts  of  enjoying?" 
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In  computing  the  great  increase  in  state  expenditures  for  education  since 
1900,  we  must  take  into  account  the  decrease  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  the  increased  number  of  pupils  and  the  consequent  increase  in  teaching 
force,  and  the  increase  in  teacher  salaries  and  building  needs. 

We  must  look  to  the  future  and  not  the  past;  we  must  reckon  our  progress 
not  in  terms  of  how  much  we  have  come  forward  in  25  years,  but  in  terms  of 
how  we  measure  up  with  other  states,  of  what  we  are  doing  to  build  an 
educated,  intelligent  citizenry  to  make  a  truly  great  commonwealth. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  progress  has  been 
over-balanced  on  the  side  of  urban  education,  and  rural  education  has  lagged 
behind. 

In  1914-15,  of  the  606,350  school  children  enrolled  in  the  state,  82.9  per  cent 
were  in  rural  schools,  yet  of  the  $4,215,178  spent  for  education  only  69  per 
cent  went  for  rural  education.  The  story  is  the  same  for  1926-27.  There  were 
enrolled  824,151  children,  74.7  per  cent  in  rural  schools,  and  63.9  per  cent  of 
a  total  expenditure  of  $25,565,975  went  for  rural  education.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  runs  much  higher  in 
urban  systems:  city  white  $42.53,  rural  white  $24.87;  city  colored  $17.67,  rural 
colored  $9.36.  The  disparaging  inequality  is  borne  out  in  every  comparison: 

1.  Per  cent  in  attendance 

2.  Training  white  teachers  

3.  Training  colored  teachers  _ 

4.  School  term  in  days  _ 

5.  Average  monthly  salary  

6.  Per  cent  in  high  school  

These  inequalities  are  vital  facts,  facts  which  bar  North  Carolina  from 
taking  the  intellectual  and  cultural  lead  which  her  economic  position  would 
justify.  They  express  themselves  in  backwardness:  North  Carolina  ranks 
thirty-seventh  in  college  libraries,  and  forty-eighth  in  public  libraries,  with 
nearly  twelve  inhabitants  to  every  volume.  North  Carolina  ranks  forty-third 
in  reading  of  daily  newspapers  and  literary  magazines,  and  forty-eighth  in  the 
percentage  of  children  in  high  schools.  They  express  themselves  in  the  number 
of  our  people  who  cannot  read  and  write,  in  the  fact  growing  out  of  this 
ignorance  that  10,000  babies  die  annually  in  North  Carolina  before  they  are 
two  years  old. 

These  things  are  blights  on  the  commonwealth,  and  North  Carolina's  first 
duty  is  to  the  rural  school.  We  must  remove  the  inequalities  and  give  the 
democratic  education — tax-supported,  state  controlled,  non-sectarian,  open 
alike  to  all  the  children  of  all  the  people — which  we  have  always  accepted  in 
theory. 

The  question  immediately  arises  why  such  inequalities  have  developed. 

Dr.  Edgar  W.  Knight  lays  the  whole  blame  at  the  door  of  the  "outworn 
district  system."  The  unit  for  educational  support  has  always  been  the  county 
and  the  district,  and  the  districts,  with  a  certain  amount  of  state  aid,  have 
provided   their   own   schools.   Not   all   are   able  to   provide   equal  educational 
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advantages — for  the  counties  and  districts  vary  greatly  in  resources  and 
economic  wealth,  and  in  men  and  women  of  real  leadership. 

Under  such  a  system  inequalities  have  been  inevitable.  When  one  tax  district 
in  1926  could  back  each  pupil  with  a  tax  valuation  of  $27,202,  and  another 
district  with  only  $1,223,  the  wide  variations  in  wealth  and  ability  to  support 
schools  become  apparent. 

The  commission  appointed  in  1926  to  Mudy  the  need  and  means  of  getting 
an  eight-months'  term  reported,  "Education  is  a  state  function  and  not  a 
mere  municipal  affair."  The  state  is  responsible  for  the  education  of  all  its 
citizens. 

The  way  lies  either  in  the  state  taking  over  the  educational  system  or  in 
providing  sufficient  aid  through  an  equalizing  fund  to  provide  equal  school 
advantages  in  every  district. 

The  story  of  the  last  twenty-nine  years  is  one  of  ever-increasing  assumption 
by  the  state  of  its  educational  duty  to  the  districts,  and  prospects  for  the 
future  are  bright. 

The  first  equalizing  fund  was  voted  in  1900.  This  was  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,  to  be  distributed  to  the  poorer  counties  to  aid  them  in  maintaining 
the  four-months'  minimum  term  to  which  the  constitution  of  1868  pledged 
state  aid. 

The  $100,000  annual  grant  continued  until  1919.  In  the  meantime,  in  1918, 
the  state  had  amended  its  constitution  so  that  the  minimum  school  term  was 
extended  from  four  to  six  months.  In  1919  the  equalizing  fund  was  abolished 
and  the  state  imposed  a  property  tax  for  schools  to  the  amount  of  thirty-five 
cents  on  a  hundred  dollars'  valuation.  Revaluation  permitted  the  levy  to  be  cut 
to  thirteen  cents  in  1920,  and  when  the  state  abandoned  the  property  tax  in 
1921,  it  started  out  with  an  equalizing  fund  of  $1,000,000.  State  aid  was 
increased  by  the  1923  legislature  to  $1,250,000,  by  the  1925  legislature  to 
$1,500,000,  and  by  the  1927  legislature  to  $3,250,000. 

The  fund  for  the  next  biennium  was  set  by  the  Hancock  Act  at  $6,500,000 
per  year — an  unprecedented  amount.  This  is  approximately  one-third  of  all 
current  school  expenses  in  North  Carolina,  and,  with  the  proper  distribution 
to  counties,  it  will  mean  great  things  for  education  in  North  Carolina — espe- 
cially for  rural  education,  which  needs  it  most. 

The  Hancock  School  Act 

The  enactment  of  the  Hancock  School  Act  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
step  that  North  Carolina  has  yet  taken  educationally. 

It  is  true  that  it  did  not  bring  about  the  minimum  eight-months'  term  that 
its  conceivers  planned.  It  is  true  that  it  represented  a  compromise  and  a 
let-down  from  the  $7,500,000  equalizing  fund  hoped  for. 

But,  what  is  just  as  true,  the  act  definitely  recognized  once  and  for  all  the 
principle  that  the  state  is  bound  to  aid  its  districts  more  and  more  in  main- 
taining schools.  And,  just  as  truly,  the  act  broke  ground  for  the  eight-months' 
minimum  term  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
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The  act  deserves  more  than  a  passing  word.  It  may  be  summarized  thus: 

Provides  $6,500,000  equalizing  fund,  allots  $5,250,000  to  six-months'  term, 
and  $1,250,000  for  aid  of  eight-months'  special  districts,  for  each  year  of  the 
biennium.  Establishes  30-cent  participating  level,  and  prescribes  administra- 
tive changes  intended  to  promote  economy  in  the  schools. 

The  act  was  hazy  and  indefinite  in  a  number  of  places,  and  for  a  long 
while,  before  it  was  interpreted  liberally  and  constructively  by  Attorney- 
General  Brummitt  and  the  Equalization  Board,  it  produced  a  great  stir  in 
educational  circles. 

The  30-cent  participating  level,  if  interpreted  as  a  maximum  which  the 
counties  and  districts  might  levy,  would  be  a  severe  let-down  from  the  old 
rate,  and,  even  with  the  increased  state  aid,  the  annual  amount  for  education 
would  be  materially  lessened. 

Teachers  saw  the  act  as  meaning  a  measure  for  economy  and  not  for 
education,  and  looked  to  a  wholesale  cut  in  teaching  force — for  one  thing, 
because  the  act  prescribed  that  the  minimum  average  teacher  load  in  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  32  pupils  and  in  high  schools  27,  and  set  maximum 
teacher  salaries. 

A  third  provision  made  professional  qualifications  for  county  superintend- 
ents less  stringent,  holding  good  business  ability  as  being  more  important,  and 
reduced  the  amount  to  be  allowed  from  the  state  fund  for  superintendents' 
salaries,  making  the  salary  dependent  on  the  population  of  the  county  and 
not  on  the  superintendents'  qualifications. 

The  act  also  centralized  general  supervision  of  all  financial  matters  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization  of  ten  members,  to  insure  economy. 

There  was  an  educational  furor.  And  then  the  Equalization  Board  ruled 
that  the  30-cent  levy  was  the  minimum  and  not  the  maximum,  and  the  whole 
stir  was  cleared  up. 

This  constructive  ruling  means: 

1.  That  the  state  is  appropriating  twice  as  much  to  help  the  districts  as 
it  has  ever  before  appropriated,  including  $1,250,000  to  go  to  help  special  tax 
districts  maintain  eight-months'  schools. 

2.  That  there  will  be  no  limit  within  economic  ability  to  which  a  county  may 
not  go  in  le%rying  taxes  for  education,  so  that  local  districts,  with  the  increased 
state  aid,  will  have  free  rein  in  providing  the  best  schools  possible. 

The  other  features  of  the  law  are  equally  fine.  Too  many  boards  have 
shared  the  responsibility  of  controlling  schools  in  the  state,  and  the  centering 
of  financial  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Equalization  Board  is  regarded 
as  the  first  step  toward  efficient  centralized  and  economical  control  that  is 
bound  to  come — with,  incidentally,  a  state  superintendent  appointed  for  pro- 
fessional qualifications  by  an  able  board  and  not  subject  to  political  caprice, 
as  the  case  is  now. 

The  state  has  broken  all  records  in  financing  its  public  schools.  The  districts 
are  in  no  way  hampered  from  maintaining  as  splendid  schools  as  they  can 
support,  and  the  element  of  local  pride  is  one  of  the  big  arguments  for  the 
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district  system  of  support.  And  they  will  have  increased  state  aid.  The  Han- 
cock School  Act  is  indeed  a  great  forward  step. 

This  increased  aid  will  go  to  the  districts  where  it  is  most  needed.  A  small 
number  of  counties  most  able  to  foot  their  educational  expenses  will  be 
excepted.  The  others  will  receive  from  the  state  fund  the  difference  between 
the  amount  they  raise  on  their  30-cent  tax  and  the  amount  necessary  to  main- 
tain their  schools  for  the  minimum  six  months.  And  an  added  $1,250,000  will 
go  to  aiding  the  support  of  districts  which  have  created  themselves  into 
special  tax  districts  to  support  an  extended  term.  Meanwhile  the  increased 
centralization  will  mean  better  and  sounder  financial  supervision,  and  the  new 
school  law  should  go  far  toward  putting  an  end  to  extravagance. 

Needs  of  the  Rural  Schools 

The  need  for  better  rural  schools  is  conceded  from  the  figures  comparing 
rural  and  urban  systems — more  readily  if  you  have  ever  had  the  fortune,  good 
or  bad,  to  visit  one  of  the  one-room  schools  (which,  fortunately,  are  disappear- 
ing), note  its  lack  of  equipment,  its  crowdedness,  its  hopeless  inefficiency  and 
inadequacy,  and  then  compare  it  with  one  of  the  splendid  city  schools  of  our 
state. 

Educators  place  as  the  first  requisite  for  the  necessary  improvement  better 
financial  support,  and  the  Hancock  School  Act  has  certainly  gone  far  in  pro- 
viding this.  Too,  it  has  broken  ground  for  more  and  more  state  support  in  the 
future,  which  is  the  eventual  salvation  for  our  rural  school  inequalities. 

Money  is,  after  all,  king  in  a  material  sense.  Once  the  financial  problem  is 
worked  out,  if  we  can  maintain  an  efficient  administration,  solution  of  the 
other  needs  of  the  rural  school  will  follow. 

The  most  pressing  of  these,  it  seems,  for  the  rural  school  are: 

1.  A  minimum  eight-months'  term. 

2.  Better  teachers. 

3.  More  consolidation  in  districts  where  possible. 

4.  Better  administration  and  supervision. 
Each  of  these  topics  will  be  taken  up  briefly. 

Eight-Months'  Term 

The  Constitution  of  1868  provided  a  four-months'  minimum  term,  and  the 
1918  amendment  extended  the  minimum  term  to  six  months.  All  cities  today 
have  at  least  an  eight-months'  school  term  and  most  have  the  nine-months' 
term.  Some  65  per  cent  of  the  white  children  in  the  rural  districts  have  the 
same  advantage.  Altogether,  there  are  about  43  per  cent  of  the  rural  children 
attending  school  less  than  eight  months.  The  eight-months'  term  is,  therefore, 
mainly  a  problem  in  rural  education. 

The  figures  for  1925-26  showed  that  179,404  of  427,013  white  children  and 
173,110  of  194,596  colored  children  in  the  rural  schools  were  without  the 
advantages  of  the  longer  term. 

All  expenses  for  a  term  longer  than  six  months  are  financed  entirely  by  the 
local  district  or  county,  a  popular  vote  being  necessary  to  impose  a  tax  for  a 
term  beyond  state  requirements. 
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Great  differences  in  wealth  make  it  impossible  for  all  districts  to  provide 
the  eight-months'  term  and  mean  that  some  of  the  districts  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so  even  if  they  so  wished.  For  instance,  in  1925,  in  Forsyth 
county  there  was  $8,250  in  taxable  wealth  for  each  pupil;  in  Wilkes,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  only  $1,481 — a  range  of  6  to  1. 

The  longer  term  must  come  then  by  state  aid. 

The  educational  advantages  of  a  minimum  eight-months'  term  all  over  the 
state  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  develop  a  better  citizenry  of  educated  people, 
able  to  compete  economically  in  the  ever-increasing  competition  of  life. 

Attendance  is  better  in  the  longer-term  schools,  the  holding  power  is 
greater,  students  progress  more  rapidly  and  finish  more  work  before  the 
inevitable  thinning  out  of  the  ranks.  In  the  six-months'  school  the  percentage 
of  enrollment  in  daily  attendance  is  68,  in  the  eight-months'  schools  75.  In  Wake 
county  it  has  been  figured  that  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  students  entering 
the  first-grade  in  the  shorter-term  schools  attain  the  seventh  grade,  while 
one-half  of  those  in  the  eight-months'  school  get  that  far.  There  is  a  larger 
percentage  of  promotions  in  the  longer-term  schools,  and,  progressing  more 
rapidly,  the  students  do  not  begin  dropping  out  in  the  early  grades.  The  big 
dropping  out  in  the  six-months'  schools  comes  between  grades  one  and  two 
and  grades  four  and  five,  while  the  big  dropping  out  in  the  eight-months' 
schools  does  not  come  until  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

The  objections  to  the  longer  term  are: 

1.  The  extra  two  months  would  deprive  rural  parents  of  the  labor  of 
children  of  compulsory  school  age. 

2.  The  extra  two  months  would  prove  an  additional  financial  burden. 

These  objections  can  be  easily  met.  The  fact  that  more  than  half  the  coun- 
try children  in  all  sections  of  the  state  already  attend  eight-months'  schools 
tears  down  the  claim  that  such  a  lengthened  term  would  ruin  the  farmer  in 
the  production  of  such  crops  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and  strawberries,  where 
child  labor  is  much  used.  Further,  the  lengthened  term  would  really  release 
more  labor  for  profitable  farming.  The  longer  term  would  put  a  premium  on 
attendance  when  the  child  was  young  and  his  services  of  little  value,  and  release 
him  later  as  a  much  more  valuable  worker. 

The  question  of  additional  cost  is  the  big  one,  and  this  must  be  worked  out 
in  terms  of  state  aid.  The  question  is  whether  North  Carolina  can  pay  for  the 
lengthened  term  without  crippling  itself  or  checking  its  progress  in  other  fields. 

In  the  first  place,  extension  would  in  no  way  impose  a  proportionately 
heavier  burden  on  administration,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  school  plant, 
on  debt  service,  or  on  any  educational  item  save  teachers'  salaries,  and 
this  extension  of  work  for  teachers  to  eight  months  would  greatly  improve 
standards  of  instruction. 

A  commission  appointed  to  study  the  problem  in  1925-26  estimated  that 
the  additional  teaching  expense  would  be  approximately  $4,200,000,  and  that 
two-thirds  of  this  was  already  being  met  in  special  tax  districts,  so  that  the 
actual  increase  in  cost  would  be  only  $1,300,000.  Certainly  the  state  could 
afford  an  increase  no  larger  than  this,  and  especially  when  the  increase  would 
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be  for  such  an  important  function  as  providing  equal  educational  opportunities. 

The  commission  further  recommended  an  equalization  fund  of  five  and  one- 
third  millions  to  support  the  extra  term,  the  rest  to  come  from  the  counties. 

We  now  have  for  the  next  biennium  an  equalization  fund  of  six  and  a  half 
millions,  larger  than  the  recommendation  of  this  expert  commission,  and  with 
a  minimum  30-cent  tax  and  no  other  limits  in  districts;  the  eight-months' 
term  seems  a  surety  at  the  next  legislature.  Representative  McLean,  apostle  of 
education,  has  pledged  himself  to  that,  and  after  the  doubled  equalization  fund 
of  this  session,  the  state  can  well  expect  the  minimum  eight-months'  term. 

Progress  toward  the  lengthened  term  has  been  rapid.  Only  53.3  per  cent 
of  North  Carolina  children  went  to  eight-months'  schools  in  1922-23,  76.9  per 
cent  in  1927-28.  There  are  now  nearly  200,000  more  children  in  the  longer-term 
schools  than  in  1922-23.  Significant  here  is  the  fact  that  150,000  of  these  are 
rural  children.  The  minimum  eight-months'  term  seems  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, and  it  will  mean  great  things  for  rural  education  in  the  less  privileged 
counties  and  districts  of  the  state. 

Better  Teachers 

On  quality  of  teachers  more  than  any  other  one  thing  depends  the  effective- 
ness of  our  rural  schools.  Whether  their  purpose  be  vocational  or  elementary 
training,  rural  schools  are  molding  the  state's  future  citizenry,  and  more  im- 
portant than  buildings  or  improvements  is  the  influence  of  the  teacher. 

Education  is  a  process  of  developing  capacities  in  pupils,  and  in  this  devel- 
opment the  teacher  must  lead  the  pupil  on  from  stage  to  stage  as  she  gradu- 
ally brings  out  the  abilities  latent  within  the  pupil.  She  must  be  able  to  make 
the  pupil  want  to  grow.  If  she  is  strong  and  active,  a  staunch  and  enthusiastic 
manhood  and  womanhood  will  be  the  result;  if  she  is  weak  and  resourceless, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  an  undeveloped  and  a  poorly  enlightened  country. 
Surely,  we  cannot  too  greatly  emphasize  the  need  of  getting  the  best  teachers 
possible. 

The  state  has  a  good  certification  system.  There  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  teacher  standards,  and  today  there  are  but  285  white  teachers  and 
1,648  colored  teachers  without  standard  certificates  (high  school  graduation  or 
higher  training,  along  with  required  professional  training).  A  total  of  281  of 
these  white  teachers  and  1,593  of  these  colored  teachers  are  in  rural  schools, 
so  that  here  again  the  problem  is  largely  one  for  the  rural  schools,  and  mainly 
the  rural  colored  schools,  where  55  per  cent  of  the  total  teachers  are  still  non- 
standard. There  is  room  for  much  improvement  here,  and  the  state  should  hold 
rigidly  to  certification  standards  and  gradually  eliminate  the  untrained 
teacher. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1919  and  the  special  session  of  1920  materially 
increased  the  pay  of  teachers,  and  with  a  rigid  certification  system  guarantee- 
ing the  higher  salaries  to  the  teachers  who  are  best  prepared,  North  Carolina 
has  made  progress  along  two  of  the  lines  necessary  to  get  and  keep  good 
teachers.  An  extended  term  meaning  longer  work  per  year  would  also  make 
the  profession  much  more  attractive,  and  hence  do  much  toward  securing 
better  teachers. 
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The  third  requisite  for  getting  good  teachers  is  an  ample  supply  within 
the  state  of  good  teacher-training  institutions.  The  state  is  woefully  behind 
in  this  respect,  but  the  teacher-training  schools  have  improved  considerably 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  there  is  hope  for  the  future. 

Immediate  needs  are  a  much-expanded  School  of  Education  here  at  the 
University  and  expanded  teacher-training  facilities  at  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women  to  give  both  training  for  elementary  teachers  and  professional 
training  for  teachers  who  expect  to  specialize  in  the  high  schools;  establishment 
of  a  system  of  normal  schools;  establishment  by  counties  of  summer  county 
schools  for  training  prospective  teachers  not  yet  out  of  high  school;  and 
expansion  of  the  other  training  schools  now  functioning  in  the  state,  among 
these  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  the  Appalachian  Training  School, 
and  the  Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

In  this  connection  there  is  also  needed  a  new  spirit  among  teachers,  that 
they  are  "public  servants  and  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  civic  atti- 
tudes" of  their  pupils,  future  citizens.  This  should  come  gradually  as  we  make 
the  teaching  profession  more  and  more  attractive  and  raise  its  standards,  and 
as  better  teachers  come  to  fill  the  places. 

More   Consolidation 

Consolidated  schools,  concentrating  school  work  in  fewer  places,  under  a 
more  centralized  control,  with  a  larger  unit  of  support  so  as  to  distribute  the 
tax  burden  more  equitably,  are  fast  displacing  the  old  one-room  type  school, 
with  splendid  results. 

The  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher  schools  have  diminished  rapidly  in  num- 
bers in  North  Carolina,  and  with  state  school  authorities  definitely  committed 
to  a  consolidation  policy  and  the  laws  drafted  to  encourage  it,  consolidation 
into  schools  of  four,  five,  six  or  more  teachers  has  been  rapid. 

Especially  marked  has  been  the  progress  since  1921.  The  four-teacher 
schools  have  grown  from  127  to  177  in  1927,  the  five-  and  six-teacher  schools 
from  78  to  179,  and  the  more  than  six-teacher  schools  from  150  to  585.  There 
are  now  a  total  of  941  consolidated  schools,  812  of  these  for  white  pupils. 

Consolidation  of  school  districts,  controlled  by  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion, presents  a  real  problem  in  correct  location,  but  where  they  are  satisfac- 
torily worked  out  they  have  given  splendid  results. 

Some  of  their  advantages  may  be  summarized: 

1.  Better  instruction.  The  larger  unit  makes  possible  classification  into 
regular  "grades,"  so  that  the  teacher  may  be  much  more  specialized  and  hence 
more  efficient  in  her  work.  It  also  provides  better  living  conditions  and  more 
congenial  life,  and  hence  tends  to  draw  better  teachers.  It  makes  possible  a 
much  broader  curriculum  than  the  one-teacher  school  could  ever  hope  for  and 
makes  high  school  training  at  home  possible  for  many  children  who  would 
otherwise  never  get  such  training. 

2.  Better  school  buildings  and  equipment.  By  pooling  resources  it  is 
possible  to  construct  and  equip  adequately  one  good  building  instead  of  scat- 
tering the  same  revenue  out  in  a  number  of  buildings.  Better  libraries  may  be 
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afforded,  better  scientific  equipment,  and  the  other  things  needed  for  adequate 
instruction. 

3.  Lessened  cost.  The  consolidated  school  has  in  most  instances,  despite 
the  added  cost  of  transportation  on  which  the  system  is  dependent,  lessened 
cost,  because  it  has  done  away  with  needless  duplication  of  equipment. 

4.  Wider  community  interests.  The  consolidated  school,  if  properly  locat- 
ed and  used  as  a  community  center,  develops  around  it  a  real  community, 
multiplies  contacts  of  children  and  parents,  widens  neighborhood  interests,  and 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  behavior  and  outlook  of  the  country  people. 

The  benefits  of  consolidation  are  both  educational  and  social.  They  are  far- 
reaching,  and  North  Carolina  is  doing  great  things  in  consolidation. 

The  state  ranks  first  among  the  forty-eight  states  today  in  transportation 
of  pupils,  hauling  the  most  pupils  at  least  cost;  and  the  consolidated  schools, 
doing  wonderful  work,  are  increasing  rapidly. 

Consolidation  is  the  tendency  in  education  everywhere  now.  It  is  impossible 
in  some  of  the  mountain  districts,  but  where  it  can  be  worked  out  it  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  one-teacher  school,  and  North  Carolina  rural  educa- 
tion will  benefit  more  and  more  by  the  wise  extension  of  consolidation. 

Better  Administration  and  Supervision 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  rural  schools  have  the  poorer  trained 
teachers.  Many  are  immature  (a  recent  survey  in  North  Carolina  showed  19 
per  cent  under  21  years  of  age);  many  are  inadequately  trained;  many  are 
teaching  their  first  year  in  their  particular  rural  community  (the  same  survey 
showed  55  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  reporting  in  new  fields). 

The  most  adequate  supervision  is  needed  if  these  young,  immature,  and 
often  inadequately  trained  teachers,  often  in  new  and  strange  fields,  are  to 
give  the  best  quality  of  instruction. 

This  is  a  phase  of  rural  education  which  North  Carolina  has  too  long 
neglected.  The  work  was  long  entrusted  to  the  county  superintendents;  they 
were  themselves  often  poorly  trained  or  else,  loaded  with  other  work,  they 
regarded  supervision  as  unimportant  and  neglected  it. 

Johnston  county  engaged  the  first  supervisor  in  1912.  In  1919  only  fourteen 
counties  had  supervisors.  The  same  year  the  state  superintendent  received  a 
small  fund  with  which  he  was  able  to  cooperate  with  some  twenty-three  coun- 
ties in  maintaining  supervisory  officers,  the  state  paying  half  the  salaries.  The 
number  of  supervisors  has  remained  almost  static  since  that  time. 

The  counties  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  the  state  must 
largely  bear  the  obligation.  There  should,  it  seems,  be  at  least  one  supervisor 
to  each  fifty  schools.  Some  fifteen  counties  have  less  than  fifty  schools  each, 
and  one  supervisor,  under  a  state  system,  could  control  supervision  in  possibly 
two  counties.  The  other  counties  should  be  provided  with  a  supervisor  for  each 
fifty  schools.  State  school  funds  could  hardly  be  used  to  better  advantage  than 
in  procuring  efficient  and  adequate  supervision  of  instruction.  The  state  should 
possibly  cooperate  with  the  counties  to  the  extent  of  paying  half  the  salaries 
of  superintendents  and  supervisors  and  insisting,  through  control  of  aid  funds, 
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that  only  trained  men  and  women  be  hired.  State  supervision  should  also  be 
provided  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  five  state  supervisors,  administrative  and 
instructional,  part  of  whom  the  state  now  employs. 

Only  six  states  have  state-wide  employment  of  rural  supervisors,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  only  100,000  of  the  400,000  rural  teachers  in  the  country  have 
supervision  other  than  that  of  the  county  superintendent.  North  Carolina  would 
be  taking  a  notable  step  forward  if  the  state  provided  an  adequate  supervision 
system. 

The  supervisor  must  in  theory  be  a  trained  and  experienced  teacher  and 
hence  able  to  advise  and  cooperate  with  rural  teachers  as  to  methods  of  work. 
She  can  bring  to  the  rural  teacher  the  latest  progressive  educational  ideas. 
She  can  carry  on  important  demonstration  work  before  groups  of  teachers  and 
do  notable  work  in  organizing  school  and  community  clubs.  And,  what  is  more, 
she  can  keep  the  superintendent  in  direct  touch  with  all  the  schools. 

Administrative  reforms  needed  include  the  substitution  of  an  active  educa- 
tional board,  selected  on  basis  of  ability  to  serve  the  educational  interests  of 
the  state,  for  the  present  ex  officio  board  which  is  selected  under  a  political 
system  for  other  duties;  the  removal  of  the  present  system  of  mixing  politics 
in  education  by  electing  by  popular  vote  the  chief  state  school  officer,  and 
the  centralization  of  control  and  supervision  of  schools  in  the  hands  of  one 
board  rather  than  the  many  that  now  exist.  This  centralized  control  would 
go  hand  in  hand  with  more  state  aid.  Let  the  purse  rule.  This  would  mean 
dispensing  with  such  present  boards  as  the  state  board  of  vocational 
education,  the  commission  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  manual  training, 
and  home  economics,  the  state  board  of  examiners  and  institute  conductors, 
the  state  textbook  sub-commission,  etc.,  and  would  involve  centering  the  whole 
responsibUity  in  one  general  board  of  education. 


RECREATION  IN  RURAL  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Loretto  Carroll  Bailey,  Chapel  Hill 

There  are  two  old  proverbs  in  the  mountains  that  "man  works  from  sun  to 
sun"  and  that  "a  woman's  work  is  never  done;"  they  comment  upon  the  life  of 
the  mountaineers.  People  who  work  long  and  hard  for  a  living  have  little  time 
for  play,  and  that  play  is  likely  to  be  sandwiched  in  with  work.  Isolation,  which 
has  so  long  been  their  portion  and  which  is  the  result  of  scanty  means  of  com- 
munication in  the  mountains,  has  turned  the  people  to  solitary  amusements  and 
deprived  them  of  the  diversions  enjoyed  by  the  more  gregarious  townspeople. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  picturesque  recreations  of  the 
North  Carolina  mountaineers  until  recent  years,  tracing  their  development, 
and  to  point  out  the  changes  that  are  coming  to  the  mountains  today,  with 
respect  to  their  influence  on  the  recreations  of  the  people.  This  discussion  will 
be  limited  to  the  rural  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties  of  North  Carolina, 
the  people  of  the  mountains  and  the  foothills. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  life  in  the  mountains  was  still  very  much  what  it 
had  been  before  the  Civil  War,  when  the  more  thickly  populated  and  highly 
sophisticated  central  and  western  portions  of  the  state  had  already  begun  to 
look  upon  the  habits  of  the  mountaineers  as  picturesque.  Even  then  the  social 
differences  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  state  were 
apparent.  For  the  eastern  population  gathered  in  towns,  or  was  in  easy  com- 
munication with  towns,  and  developed  group  recreations,  while  the  people  of 
the  west — scattered,  isolated,  boasting  (or  suffering)  no  leisure  class — amused 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  individually.  While  the  people  of  the  lower 
counties  were  forming  social  clubs,  wagering  large  sums  on  cockfights  with 
Virginians,  and  attending  subscription  balls,  the  people  of  the  west  were  occu- 
pied for  long  hours  in  making  a  living,  and  looked  upon  the  frivolities  of  their 
neighbors,  who  "had  it  easier,"  with  more  wonder  than  envy.  Before  the  Civil 
War,  the  first  "summer  resorts"  were  established  in  the  mountains.  Guion 
Johnson,  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,1  quotes  a  correspondent  of 
the  Raleigh  Register  who  recounts  in  1858  how  "the  real  barn  dances  of  pri- 
meval times  to  the  music  of  the  banjo"  were  relegated  to  the  background  by 
the  eastern  visitors  whose  "fair  ladies  trip  the  light  fantastic  in  fine  saloons, 
to  the  music  of  brass,  catgut,  or  whatever  you  wish,"  to  the  wonder  of  the 
native  inhabitants  whose  church  frowned  upon  even  the  country  dances.  But 
at  least  the  mountaineer  was  saved  from  the  boredom  which  troubled  his  neigh- 
bors, according  to  the  same  author,  who  observes  of  them:  "Despite  visiting 
parties,  teas,  balls,  public  celebrations,  literary  societies,  and  theatres,  time 
hung  heavily  on  their  hands."  Not  so  the  mountaineer. 

Let  us  sketch  him  as  he  was  in  the  'nineties,  this  mountaineer,  dear  to  the 
mountain  chronicler  but  fast  disappearing  today.  He  is  first  of  all  proud — so 
proud  that  legends  and  stories  cluster  around  his  pride.  He  is  equally  poor, 
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but  "as  quick  to  resent  alms  as  to  return  a  blow."2  He  is  independent  and 
self-sufficient  because  he  has  never  associated  with  groups  of  people.  His  isola- 
tion makes  him  clannish;  he  is  devoted  to  his  family  and  to  the  spot  he  has 
chosen  as  his  "homeplace."  His  manner  is  deliberate;  he  is  grave  and  silent, 
imbued  with  the  fatalism  which  comes  of  the  realization  that  living  is  hard,  and 
strength  counts  most,  and  of  living  with  the  loneliness  of  mountains. 

We  are  not  surprised  then  that  many  of  his  amusements  are  solitary.  He 
fishes  in  the  streams;  he  hunts  with  an  unwieldy  gun,  which  he  manages  with 
marvelous  skill;  he  delights  in  contests  of  skill  and  strength  and  fights  tena- 
ciouly  to  win.  A  lover  of  music,  he  has  a  banjo  or  a  fiddle  to  keep  him 
company. 

Many  of  the  mountaineers'  recreations  we  find  slipped  in  with  their  work, 
as  if  they  could  not  quite  countenance  play  that  "amounts  to  nothing."  As  long 
as  the  crop  is  to  be  tended — and  "crop"  means  corn  to  the  mountains  and 
tobacco  to  the  foothills — we  find  the  whole  mountain  family  spending  most 
of  its  time  at  outdoor  work,  but  when  the  crop  is  "laid  by"  it  is  with  festivities. 

When  the  corn  is  ready  to  be  shucked,  the  farmer  invites  his  neighbors  to 
help  him,  and  they  come  in  families,  sometimes  driving  long  distances  in 
wagons.  The  field  is  dotted  with  the  bonfires  of  the  workers,  who  shuck  the 
corn  to  the  accompaniment  of  stories  and  songs,  and  the  evening  ends  with 
generous  refreshments. 

Again,  when  the  tobacco  leaves  are  in  the  barns,  curing,  the  mountain 
countryside  is  alive  with  the  small  glowing  fires  that  mark  the  barns,  and 
through  the  long  hours  of  watching  the  fires,  the  men  gather  in  groups  in 
front  of  the  barns  to  swap  stories  and  pick  their  banjos.  Sometimes  there  aie 
chicken  stews  late  at  night,  when  the  men  and  women  make  a  party  of  the 
watch. 

House-raisings  are  friendly  social  things,  for  when  a  man  decides  to  build 
a  cabin  in  some  new  pocket  of  the  hills,  he  asks  his  friends  and  neighbors  to 
help  him.3  Most  of  the  building  is  done  at  a  single  "working,"  for  the  house  is 
simple.  After  the  hard  work  of  raising  the  logs,  the  men  sit  down  to  a  huge 
dinner  prepared  by  the  women. 

For  the  women  there  are  quilting  bees,  when  the  patchwork  quilts  are 
deftly  put  together  while  the  workers — who  are  starved  for  talk — circulate 
the  news  of  the  neighborhood. 

But  most  of  the  group  recreations  are  for  the  very  young  people,  because 
marriage  in  the  mountains  comes  early  and  puts  an  end  to  play.  According 
to  one  author:  "Mountain  women  marry  early,  many  of  them  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  and  nearly  all  before  they  are  twenty."4  Another  speaks  of  Buncombe 
county  as  the  "marrying  circuit."5  The  average  mountain  family  numbers 
twelve.8  Over  the  man  hangs  the  duty  of  providing  for  many,  and  over  the 
woman  the  duties  of  caring  for  many.  It  is  not  surprising  that  most  group 
amusements  are  for  the  young. 
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A  great  favorite  among  the  young  people  is  the  "mountain  party."  Quilts 
are  put  in  the  loft  for  the  girls  to  sleep  on  and  the  boys  make  their  beds  on 
the  main  floor  or  out  of  doors.  But  nobody  sleeps  much.  After  supper  there  is 
dancing  and  singing  and  playing  of  games.  This  is  a  sort  of  endurance  contest 
that  goes  on  for  as  much  of  the  night  as  the  merrymakers  can  stay  awake.  The 
next  day  the  whole  party  climbs  the  mountain  and  picnics  on  top,  returning  at 
sunset  to  the  cabin.  After  supper  there  is  more  dancing,  and  the  banjos  are 
strummed  well  into  the  night,  but  this  night  there  is  more  sleep.  The  next  day, 
which  is  probably  Saturday,  the  party  rises  late  and  travels  in  a  leisurely 
fashion  back  home  in  time  to  "rest  up  for  Sunday,"  when  all  the  adventures 
of  the  party  are  recounted  at  church. 

A  popular  diversion  of  young  and  old  is  the  "box  supper"  (also  known  as 
a  "poke  supper'7),  a  custom  which  Edna  Ferber  has  so  graphically  described 
in  her  novel,  So  Big,  as  existing  among  the  Dutch  who  settled  near  the  present 
site  of  Chicago.  Every  girl  and  every  woman  fills  a  box,  a  basket,  or  a  bag 
with  a  picnic  supper  which  she  has  prepared,  and  which  is  a  sample  of  her 
skill  at  cooking.  The  girl's  name  is  placed  on  her  basket,  and  at  a  neighbor- 
ing gathering  the  baskets  are  auctioned  off  to  the  men  and  boys,  the  girl  to 
be  the  partner  for  the  evening  of  the  man  who  buys  her  basket.  A  clever  auc- 
tioneer will  make  the  evening  hilarious  with  his  comments — and  the  crowd  will 
have  fun  out  of  the  boys  who  vie  with  each  other  for  the  basket  and  favor 
of  some  popular  girl.  Money  is  raised  in  this  fashion  for  the  church  or  the 
school,  and  the  good  cause  furnishes  an  excuse  for  an  evening's  fun. 

Dancing  is  popular,  although  it  is  frowned  upon  by  the  church.  One 
chronicler  declares  that  "Wherever  the  church  has  not  put  its  ban  on  'twisti- 
fications'  the  country  dance  is  the  chief  amusement  of  young  and  old."8 

For  those  who  follow  the  dictates  of  the  church,  there  are  the  "play  parties" 
instead  of  dances.  Here  flourish  the  old  games  of  Roll  the  Platter,  Weevilly 
Wheat,  Needle's  Eye,  We  Fish  Who  Bite,  Skip  t'  m'  Lou,  and  others.  The 
last  mentioned  is  characteristic — a  singing  and  skipping  game: 

Round  the  house;  skip  t'  m'  Lou,  my  darlin'. 
Steal  my  partner  and   I'll  steal  again;  skip  .  .   .  etc. 
Take  her   and   go   with  her — I   don't   care,   skip   .   .    .   etc. 
I   can   get   another   as  pretty   as   you;   skip   .   .    .   etc. 
Pretty  as  a  red-bird  and  prettier  too;  skip  .  .  .  etc.9 

The  mountaineers  are  music  lovers,  and  often  they  hold  "community  sings," 
even  though  the  members  of  the  community  live  miles  apart.  Some  one  will 
invite  his  neighbors  to  come  to  the  house,  and  they  will  spend  the  evening 
singing  old-fashioned  songs,  hymns,  and  popular  modern  songs  that  have 
found  their  way  into  the  hills.  Some  one  will  fiddle  perhaps;  others  will  bring 
their  banjos.  And  at  the  end  of  the  evening  there  will  be  home-made  ice  cream 
and  cake. 

The  "fiddler  contest"  is  a  familiar  event  in  the  mountains.  Several  veteran 
fiddlers  compete  for  a  prize  before  a  delighted  audience  of  neighbors.  Camp- 


7Kephart,  op.  cit.,  p.  338. 

8Kephart,  op.   cit.,  p.  143. 

"Parker,  Haywood,  Paper  for  Pen  and  Plate  Club,  Asheville,  1906. 
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bell,   in  a  chapter  on  "The   Rural   Highlander   at   Home,"   comments   on   the 

fiddler: 

The  'real  old-time  fiddler'  should  have  a  word  for  himself,  for  he 
is  an  institution  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  cheerful  scrape  of  his  bow 
sets  the  feet  involuntarily  a-moving.  He  seldom  assumes  the  posture 
of  the  modern  virtuoso,  but  lays  his  instrument  across  his  arm  or 
knee  and  so  fiddles  away- — a  sociable  measure  with  none  of  the  piercing 
sweetness  generally  associated  with  the  violin.10 

Because  of  their  sheltered  lives,  the  people  of  the  mountains  have  pre- 
served among  them  many  sports  of  English  origin,  differing  little  now  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  played  across  the  water  hundreds  of  years 
ago.u  One  picturesque  contest  of  English  origin  and  characteristic  of  the 
mountaineer  temperament  is  a  "gander  pulling."  An  old  gander  that  looks 
tough  is  selected  and  the  feathers  are  plucked  from  his  neck,  which  is  greased 
with  lard.  He  is  then  hung  by  the  feet,  which  are  tied  together,  to  the  end 
of  a  supple  young  sapling  which  is  bent  over  by  his  weight  just  low  enough 
for  the  bird  to  be  in  reach  of  a  man  on  horseback.  The  object  of  the  contest 
is  to  ride  under  the  sapling  on  horseback  and  wring  the  neck  of  the  goose — 
an  exceedingly  difficult  feat,  especially  when  the  horse  is  given  a  smart  slap 
by  the  men  on  the  ground  just  before  he  reaches  the  goose. 

The  games  of  small  children  show  this  kinship  with  England  and  the 
world  to  a  more  marked  degree.  Haywood  Parker,  writing  for  the  Pen  and 
Plate  Club  of  Asheville,12  comments  on  the  subject  to  this  effect:  "The  games 
of  children  are  affected  less  perhaps  by  change  than  any  other  part  of  tra- 
ditional knowledge.  Our  mountain  children  are  still  playing  the  same  games 
their  ancestors  played  hundreds  of  years  ago."  He  illustrates  by  enumerating 
some  of  the  games,  among  which  are:  Leap  Frog,  Fox  and  Goose,  Base,  Hot 
Jacket,  Jump  the  Rope,  Tag,  Frog  in  the  Middle,  Blind  Man's  Buff,  Club 
Fist,  and  Jack  in  the  Bush. 

A.  C.  Hoke  makes  an  interesting  observation  in  an  article  called  "Folk 
Customs  and  Folk  Belief  in  North  Carolina,"  published  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore,  to  the  same  effect:13 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  Mr.  Culin's  article  on  "Street 
Games  of  Boys  in  Brooklyn"  (Vol.  IV,  1891,  p.  221),  and  find  that 
many  of  the  games  described  by  him  are  time-honored  in  western 
North  Carolina. 

Among  other  games  he  mentions:  I  Spy,  Chick-ur-mur-Cravy  Crow,  William- 
Cum  Trimbletoe,  and  Poison. 

One  traveler  describes  the  few  toys  owned  by  the  mountain  child,  and 
declares  that  the  children  "frisk  about  like  young  colts"  and  have  numbers 
of  dogs  and  pigs  for  pets." 

The  two  great  social  factors  in  the  lives  of  the  mountain  people  have  been 
the  church  and  the  school.  As  to  the  importance  of  the  church,  one  writer 
goes  so  far  as  to  say: 


10Campbell,   op.   cit.,  p.   143. 

^Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  April-June,  1892,  p.  119,  footnote. 

^p.  8. 

18April-June,   1892. 

"Kephart,   op.   cit.,  p.   333. 
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"Goin'  to  meetin'  "  is  recognized  primarily  as  a  social  function  and 
affords  almost  the  only  chance  for  recreation  in  which  family  can 
join  family  without  restraint.15 

The  camp-meeting  season  is  from  August  to  October  and  is  widely  at- 
tended for  social  as  well  as  for  religious  reasons.  It  means  picnic  dinners, 
and  camping  out — with  plenty  of  time  to  gather  and  talk. 

The  church  draws  the  people  together  from  distant  points  and  the  "meet- 
ing" once  a  week  provides  most  of  the  contacts  that  some  of  them  have  with 
each  other.  But  the  church  limits,  even  while  it  provides  the  people  with 
socials  and  picnics,  for  it  denies  them  the  frivolities  of  dancing  and  cards  and 
has  frowned  upon  the  play. 

The  school  is  the  more  hopeful  institution  from  the  social  standpoint,  for 
the  mountain  people  are  proud  of  their  schools  and  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunities.  School  events  provide  many  parents  and  children  with 
nearly  all  their  diversions,  while  the  children  are  taught  as  many  varieties  of 
games  as  city  children. 

This  leads  us  to  our  conclusion  that  the  people  of  rural  Western  North 
Carolina  no  longer  live  isolated  lives  and  are  learning  to  play  as  the  "town- 
folks"  play.  With  contacts  that  the  opening  of  the  country  by  good  roads 
leads  to,  picturesqueness  soon  perishes.  And  the  mountain  people  make  no 
effort  to  hold  on  to  their  picturesqueness  for  the  gratification  of  the  tourist. 
For  a  long  time  they  have  led  solitary  lives  and  seen  little  of  the  outside 
world;  they  did  it  of  necessity  and  not  from  choice,  however,  and  so  with  the 
passing  of  the  conditions  that  produced  him,  the  picturesque  mountaineer  and 
countryman  of  the  foothills  must  pass — but  not  without  the  protest  of  his 
biographer  and  the  tourists  who  have  long  visited  him.  Ten  years  ago  John 
Campbell  in  The  Southern  Highlander  mourned  the  inevitable: 

In  time,  and  the  time  in  some  places  is  at  hand,  the  isolation  of 
the  Highlands  will  be  overcome  by  railroads,  and  good  thoroughfares 
and  their  wild  beauty  disfigured  by  commercial  exploitation,  while  the 
highlander  himself,  his  individualism  and  his  picturesqueness  gone, 
will  become  no  better,  no  worse,  but  quite  as  uninteresting  as  other 
men. 

The  schools  are  in  the  van  of  progress.18  O.  S.  Dillard,  Superintendent  of 
the  Madison  County  Schools,  writes:17 

With  the  coming  of  good  roads  within  the  past  five  years  conditions 
have  changed  remarkably  in  every  western  county.  Where  ten  years 
ago  no  bonds  of  social  intercourse  existed  between  adjoining  communi- 
ties, good  roads,  like  bands  of  silver,  have  knitted  them  into  one  large, 
happy  group,  making  conditions  favorable  here  and  there  for  large 
and  well-equipped  and  well-managed  schools. 

Once  the  mountaineer's  horizon  was  bounded  by  counties,  and  if  he  lived 
in  Haywood,  he  spoke  of  going  to  Transylvania  as  the  little-traveled  speak  of 
going  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  Today,  thanks  to  good  roads  and 
Henry  Ford,  he  may  go  where  he  chooses  and  see  his  neighbors  as  often  as  he 


15Kephart,  op.  cit. 

10It  is  significant  that  Dr.  W.  A.  Parker,  field  representative  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation   Association,  has  established  his  headquarters  in  Asheville. 
x"Cullowhee  State  Normal  Bulletin,  1924. 
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likes.  And  he  is  free  to  go  down  to  the  mills  and  sell  his  independence  for 
movies  and  player  pianos,  or  he  may  drive  to  town  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  note  that  according  to  Miss  Boysworth's  thesis  on 
recreation  among  adolescents,  music  and  folk-dancing  have  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  popularity.  Alas,  for  the  townfolks  who  like  their  country  pic- 
turesque; Sears,  Roebuck  and  Henry  Ford  are  spoiling  it  for  them. 
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EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  PLAY 

William  D.  Perry,  Pasquotank  County 

In  thinking  of  recreation  in  North  Carolina,  the  first  things  that  enter  our 
minds  are  the  theatre,  movies,  danced,  banquets,  and  bridge  parties.  We 
generally  think  of  the  larger  towns  as  the  recreational  centers.  The  fact  that 
rural  North  Carolina  plays  with  as  much  or  more  vim  and  vigor  never  enters 
our  minds.  To  the  majority  of  us,  there  is  some  vague  picture  of  a  farmer 
rising  with  the  sun,  working  hard  all  day,  eating  nothing  but  cornbread 
smothered  with  molasses,  spitting  tobacco  juice  incessantly,  and  going  to  bed 
as  soon  as  the  supper  dishes  have  been  dried.  The  progressive  farmer  of  today, 
however,  is  a  person  very  unlike  the  picture  that  lurks  in  the  back  of  our 
mind.  Improved  machinery  and  competent  help  have  taken  away  a  great  deal 
of  his  burden.  At  sunset  he  does  not  fall  gasping  for  breath  on  the  old 
battered  doorstep,  but  instead  seats  himself  at  a  radio  and  enjoys  a  dinner 
concert  from  the  most  exclusive  dining  place  in  New  York.  He  sits  down  to 
a  well-prepared  meal  with  frozen  salads  and  other  delicacies  from  his 
frigidaire.  He  no  longer  has  to  chase  the  meat  around  his  plate  on  account  of 
inferior  lighting  from  the  lamps,  for  in  their  stead  is  a  tasteful  chandelier, 
the  power  being  furnished  by  his  Delco.  After  supper  he  takes  the  family  in 
to  see  the  latest  "squawky,"  which  in  all  probability  bores  them. 

The  Invasiox  of  the  Beach 

Automobiles  have  helped  cause  this  great  change.  Look  what  they  have 
done  to  historic  old  Nags  Head.  A  number  of  years  ago  this  was  one  of  the 
quaintest  and  most  enjoyable  spots  on  the  Atlantic  seacoast.  No  one  but 
"bankers"*  and  life  guards  lived  there.  Possibly  an  occasional  visitor  came. 
But  soon  people  began  to  realize  what  an  ideal  spot  it  would  be  for  a  summer 
resort.  There  was  practically  always  a  cool  breeze,  good  bathing  in  both  ocean 
and  sound,  and  excellent  fishing  in  the  Fresh  Pond  and  Oregon  Inlet.  So  the 
tired  business  men  and  the  Rotarians  came  and  built  cottages.  The  place  was 
restful,  their  wives  and  children  enjoyed  the  vacation  at  the  seashore,  and 
the  natives  were  friendly.  The  visitors  enjoyed  the  natives  and  in  turn  were 
a  source  of  amusement  for  them.  Then  some  imaginative  youth  put  balloon 
tires  on  his  Ford  and  drove  over  the  sand  dunes.  The  old  Nags  Head  died  that 
morning.  A  new  Nags  Head  was  born,  one  that  could  be  easily  reached  by  car 
from  Elizabeth  City  and  by  daily  bus  from  Virginia  Beach,  a  new  Nags  Head 
with  a  pavilion  and  the  Sandhill  Serenaders.  The  natives  learned  how  to 
Charleston,  to  Black  Bottom,  and  then  to  Shag.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  an 
old-fashioned  square  dance.  The  floor  is  cluttered  with  lovely  old  ladies  at- 
tempting to  square  dance.  The  "bankers,"  with  the  help  of  their  young  instruc- 
tors, are  too  busy  making  "whoopee"  at  their  own  parties  to  bother  about 
old   square   dances. 


^People  who  live  on  the  sand  bar  or  "bank"  extending  along  the   Carolina  coast. 
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It  is  impossible  to  climb  upon  the  sand  hills  now  and  watch  the  moonlight 
playing  on  the  breakers.  No  sooner  is  one  lost  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
than  two  glaring  eyes  creep  upon  him  and  he  must  scamper  aside  to  let  a 
lumbering  old  Ford  steam  by.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  disheartening 
picture.  The  auto  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  rural  people  in  that  they  are 
able  to  travel  and  visit  more  easily. 

The  modern  country  youth  of  today  can  not  be  overlooked.  The  girls  are 
both  shingled  and  sophisticated  by  the  time  they  are  fourteen,  and  the  boys 
are  racing  up  and  down  the  paved  roads  joy-riding  with  their  "sweeties." 
Even  before  this  the  girls  have  panted  over  True  Experiences  and  the  boys 
have  been  thrilled  by  Adventure  Stories,  purchased  on  previous  trips  to  town. 
These  treasures  have  been  smuggled  home  and  hid  beneath  beds  to  be  pulled 
out  and  read  after  other  members  of  the  family  have  gone  to  bed. 

But  this  situation  is  true  only  of  a  relatively  few  families  in  the  rural 
sections.  The  majority  of  the  families  have  been  influenced  by  modern  con- 
veniences but  not  to  such  an  extreme  as  the  above  type.  This  latter  group  of 
people  greatly  outnumber  the  richer  class  and  their  recreations  should  also 
be   noted. 

The  children  are  being  taught  how  to  play  at  an  early  age.  Miss  Pearl 
Taylor,  the  first  and  second  grade  teacher  on  Knott's  Island,  says,  "We  had 
a  Hallowe'en  party  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children.  A  variety  of 
Hallowe'en  ideas  were  carried  out  by  the  children,  especially  in  their  art 
classes,  where  they  cut  out  and  drew  various  objects  to  represent  the  occasion." 
The  fact  that  teachers  are  trying  to  help  the  children  to  form  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  play  is  further  noted  by  the  fact  that  in  this  same  school  the 
last  period  during  the  day  is  principally  an  activity  period  in  which  the 
children  either  individually  or  in  groups  work  on  something  they  like  to  do 
such  as  reading,  sewing,  drawing,  painting,  plasticine  modeling,  building  with 
the  three  sets  of  blocks  we  have,  one  of  which  is  the  large  Schoenhut  building 
blocks  given  to  us  by  Mrs.  Knapp,  as  many  other  things  have  been.  She  gave 
us  two  Schoenhut  dolls,  a  large  toy  piano  and  a  set  of  alphies.  We  have  a 
few  tools  which  the  boys  like  to  use  at  times,  too." 

Urban   Recreations  Penetrate   the   Country 

Practically  the  same  games  are  played  by  the  younger  boys  and  girls  in 
the  country  as  in  the  towns.  For  outdoor  games  there  are  Hide  and  Seek,  Tag, 
Blindman's  Buif,  Japanese  Tag,  Prisoners  Base,  Marbles,  Bull  in  the  Pen, 
Follow  the  Leader,  and  the  famous  old  game  of  Snipe  Hunting.  Indoors  they 
play  Thimble,  Wink,  Post  Office,  Pussy  Wants  a  Corner,  and  Up  Jenkins.  The 
boys  set  rabbit  traps  and  the  girls  have  kittens  or  chicks  for  pets.  The  country 
boy  soon  learns  to  swim,  fish,  ride,  and  hunt.  The  rural  youth  probably  in- 
dulges in  these  four  sports  more  than  any  others.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  come  naturally  to  him  on  account  of  his  environment.  A  great  many 
of  the  country  schools  have  basketball  courts  and  as  the  youth  grow  older 
they  learn  to  play  this  game  as  well  as  baseball  and  football.  Croquet  is  a 
great  favorite  among  the  girls.  Tennis  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  game  with 
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rural  people,  and  many  have  tennis  courts  on  their  lawns.  There  are  4-H 
clubs  for  children  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age,  both  in  school  and  out  of 
school.  The  purpose  is  to  give  these  youths  a  chance  to  meet  together,  work 
together,  play  together,  and  cooperate  to  make  for  better  agricultural  and 
home  economic  practices  in  rural  life.  Those  clubs  naturally  have  a  strong 
social  aspect,  for  children  of  that  age  are  more  concerned  with  play  than  work. 
There  are  a  number  of  recreations  in  which  the  youth  of  "courting  age"  may 
indulge.  Occasionally  there  is  an  old-fashioned  square  dance,  but  more  often 
there  is  the  modern  dancing  of  the  waltz  and  fox  trot  to  the  music  of  the 
victrola  or  radio.  The  young  people  who  live  on  the  coast  have  boat  races 
and  net-tying  parties.  When  the  young  fishermen  want  nets  tied  they  invite 
a  number  of  their  girl  friends  to  help  them  and  later  in  the  evening  they  have 
supper  on  the  beach.  Afterwards  they  go  for  a  swim  or  dance  at  the  home 
of  one  of  the  young  ladies.  During  the  summer  months,  the  young  people  who 
do  not  live  near  the  beach  will  arrange  a  beach  party  and  spend  a  week-end 
at  some  lighthouse  on  the  coast.  Whaleshead  lighthouse  is  one  of  the  most 
popular — during  the  summer  months  not  a  week  goes  by  that  some  group  is 
not  there.  They  take  along  a  married  couple  as  chaperones.  They  fish,  swim, 
play  cards,  and  enjoy  the  beach  breezes  for  a  week-end  or  longer.  The  young 
people  living  near  the  beach  also  have  fish  fries  at  night.  The  boys  go  out  and 
catch  the  fish  and  the  girls  bring  the  cornbread  and  cook  the  fish  over  open 
fires  on  the  beach.  A  clipping  from  the  Elizabeth  City  Daily  Advance  of 
February  20,  1929,  says,  "Misses  Mary  Williams,  Beulah  and  Ethel  Duncan 
of  Shawboro  delightfully  entertained  a  number  of  friends  Friday  evening 
with  an  old-fashioned  sugar-boiling."  But  these  parties  seldom  occur.  More 
often  we  see  notices  of  dances  and  bridge  parties. 

The  men  like  to  fish  and  hunt.  For  those  who  like  to  hunt  there  is  no  better 
territory  than  eastern  North  Carolina.  Currituck  Sound  has  become  famous 
all  over  the  world  as  a  wonderful  hunting  territory  for  waterfowl.  "The 
Sportsman's  Paradise"  it  is  called,  and  it  lures  not  only  northern  sportsmen 
but  also  the  natives  who  enjoy  this  sport.  Wild  celery  and  other  grasses  on 
which  the  duck  and  geese  feed  are  plentiful  in  the  marshes.  The  mallard, 
blackduck,  the  red-head,  the  ring-necked  or  bastard  black  head,  the  ruddy, 
the  pintail  or  sprig,  the  baldpate  or  widgeon,  and  many  other  varieties  are 
plentiful  in  North  Carolina  during  the  season.  Canvasback  ducks  are  most 
plentiful  in  Currituck,  and  gray  goose  and  brandt  are  to  be  found  in  larger 
quantities  around  Ocracoke  and  in  the  salt  water  sounds  from  Pamlico  south. 
The  men  also  enjoy  an  all  day  fish  fry.  They  go  out  in  the  morning  and  make 
their  catch;  the  women  cook  cornbread  at  home  and  fry  the  fish  on  the  shore. 
Long  tablecloths  are  spread  on  the  ground  and  every  one  eats  dinner.  After 
dinner  the  party  goes  for  a  swim  or  lolls  on  the  beach  during  the  afternoon. 
The  men  like  to  have  boat  races,  fishing  contests,  and  horseshoe  matches. 
Probably  the  most  popular  meeting  place  for  the  men  is  the  country  store. 
Each  night  the  men  gather  there  to  talk  over  the  crops,  get  the  mail,  and 
play  checkers.  Checkers  is  one  of  the  most  popular  games  in  eastern  North 
Carolina — men,  women,  and  children  all  play.  Dominoes  is  also  a  very 
popular  game,  especially  among  the   children. 
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Women's  Clubs 

Probably  the  hardest  playing  group  is  the  women  of  the  community. 
These  kind  women  are  not  unlike  dynamos  in  their  ceaseless  hunt  for  some- 
thing to  do.  Their  play  is  so  closely  knitted  to  their  church  and  community 
work  that  it  is  a  hard  task  to  separate  the  two.  Any  chance  to  get  together, 
work,  and  exchange  bits  of  news  is  the  sort  of  recreation  the  ladies  like 
most.  To  meet  this  need,  there  has  arisen  the  woman's  club  in  North  Carolina. 
Every  crossroads  now  has  a  woman's  club  and  generally  a  clubhouse.  In 
Shawboro  all  day  meetings  are  very  popular.  Seventy-six  members  were  pres- 
ent at  the  all  day  meeting  on  February  8,  1929.  In  the  morning  the  ladies 
made  baskets  of  various  kinds  and  hats,  and  some  members  spent  the  time 
flagging  chairs.  At  one  o'clock  a  very  light  lunch  of  cold  sliced  ham,  potato 
salad,  pickles,  slaw,  hot  rolls,  butter,  cocoa,  and  jelly  was  served.  A  business 
meeting  was  held  after  lunch  and  at  four  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned. 
This  meeting  took  place  on  February  8.  On  February  12,  this  same  club  gave 
its  mid-winter  party,  and  on  the  next  day  the  ladies  entertained  their  hus- 
bands and  the  men  and  women  of  the  community.  So  we  see  that  the  ladies 
have  quite  a  busy  social  life.  The  clubs  often  come  together  and  entertain 
the  men.  This  brings  the  men  and  women  of  a  large  territory  together  in  a 
social  meeting.  The  home  makers'  clubs  are  also  found  in  many  of  the  smaller 
communities.  They  give  dances,  bridge  parties,  and  banquets  at  their  club- 
houses. The  parent-teacher  associations,  the  missionary  societies,  and  even 
the  Hollywood  Cemetery  Society  all  have  their  social  side. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  church  bazaars,  community  fairs,  and  pro- 
tracted meetings.  Each  of  these  affairs  is  a  great  community  get-together. 
At  the  church  bazaars  all  the  good  women  folk  of  the  community  give  some- 
thing for  the  church  to  sell,  the  benefit  going  to  help  the  starving  Hindus  or 
other  worthy  creatures.  Refreshments  are  very  much  in  evidence,  and  voting 
for  the  prettiest  girl  or  raffling  off  one  of  the  Governor's  handkerchiefs  is 
not  uncommon.  Church  socials  and  lawn  parties  are  held  on  any  and  every 
occasion — when  the  blind  piano  player  comes  to  town,  when  the  Epworth 
League  has  a  play  to  perform,  when  the  Bright  Jewels  have  selections  to 
recite,  or  when  the  ladies  have  a  few  cakes  and  some  lemonade  they  wish 
to  sell. 

Protracted  meetings  are  successful  as  community  gatherings.  The  people 
come  from  miles  around,  bringing  great,  bulging  baskets  of  dinner,  and 
stay  all  day  and  until  night  services  are  over. 

The  community  fair  is  very  similar  to  the  larger  fair,  except  that  it 
is  conducted  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  community  or  county  fair  is  more 
personal,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  to  see  the  leading  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  countryside  taking  part  in  a  sack  race.  Potato  races,  three-legged 
races,  all  sorts  of  contests,  horse  races,  and  a  few  side  attractions  for  the 
young  are  usually  part  of  the  community  fair.  What  the  rural  people  are 
most  interested  in,  however,  is  the  exhibits.  They  bring  the  best  of  their 
fancy   work,   canned   goods,   and   the   fattest   of   their   hogs   to   compare   with 
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others  present.  The  rural  populace  enjoys  its  fair  as  much  as  a  small  child 
does  a  circus  or  a  side-show. 

The  rural  preacher  in  North  Carolina  has  brought  about  a  great  change 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community.  The  country  preacher  of  today  is  more 
broad-minded  than  the  parson  of  a  decade  or  two  ago.  He  has  to  be  to  hold 
his  congregation.  The  country  preachers  of  a  few  years  ago  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  their  day,  but  with  the  coming  of  the 
radio  and  good  roads,  the  country  preacher  has  lost  some  of  his  control  over 
community  recreations.  The  best  preachers  and  speakers  are  heard  nightly 
over  the  radio;  music  and  entertainment  are  to  be  had  by  the  turning  of  a 
dial.  All  this  has  given  the  rural  people  a  broader  outlook  on  life,  and  has 
made  it  necessary  for  a  more  resourceful  and  better  educated  type  of  country 
minister. 

The  rural  population  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  is  a  sturdy  race.  It  works 
hard  and  plays  hard.  The  children  from  the  cradle  up  are  not  only  taught 
to  work  but  are  given  ample  opportunity  to  play. 


MARKETING  AND  RETAILING  PROBLEMS  IN 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Malcolm  D.  Taylor,  Chapel  Hill 


Marketing  Problems 
Introduction 

Since  1920,  according  to  estimates  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  farm  population  of  the  United  States  has  diminished  by  4,000,000 
persons.  The  number  of  people  living  on  farms  is  now  the  smallest  in  twenty 
years.  In  1909  the  farm  population  was  32,000,000.  Today  it  is  only  27,511,000. 

During  the  past  year  1,960,000  people  left  farms,  and  only  1,362,000 
moved  from  cities  to  farms.  The  net  loss  in  farm  population  last  year  was 
188,000  persons,  and  this  figure  would  have  been  much  larger  if  there  had  not 
been  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  There  were  23  births  per  1,000  persons 
as  compared  to  8  deaths.   (See  Table  I) 


TABLE 

I 

Farm  Population 

No.  of  peo- 

Farm 

ple  who 

No.  of  people 

Net    loss   of 

Year 

Population 

moved 

from  farms 

to    cities 

who  moved 

from   cities 

to  farms 

farm   poular 
tioih 

(1) 

1909 

32,000,000 

(2) 

1927 

(Jan. 

1) 

(yr. 

1926) 

2,155,000 

1,135,000 

649,000 

(3) 

1928 

(Jan. 

1) 

27,699,000 

(yr. 

1927) 

1,978,000 

1,374,000 

193,000 

(4) 

1929 

(Jan. 

1) 

27,511,000 

(yr. 

1928) 

1,960,000 

1,362,000 

188,000 

Farm  papers  in  general  deplore  this  cityward  movement  and  Senators 
"view  the  situation  with  alarm."  A  study  of  crop  and  price  statistics,  however, 
seems  to  suggest  that  our  present  farm  population  may  still  be  too  large. 
In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  population,  crops  for  the  country  as  a  whole  have 
increased  in  volume  and  prices  have  been  and  are  unsatisfactory. 

Principal  Farm  Products  Marketed  in  North  Carolina 

The  eight  most  important  crops  grown  last  year  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
order  of  their  total  value  in  dollars  were:  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  hay,  peanuts, 
wheat,  Irish  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  value  of  each  of  these  crops  is 
shown  in  Table  II,  which  follows: 

TABLE    II 

Leading  Crops  in  North  Carolina 


Increase 

Rank  in 

or  de- 

Per 

order  of  value 

Total  value 

crease  over 

cent  of 

Value  of 

of  a/mount 

Product 

1928 

1927 

crop  sold 

crop  sold 

marketed 

1. 

Tobacco 

$94,863,000 

— 

100.0 

$94,863,000 

1 

2. 

Cotton 

Lint 

78,625,000 

— 

100.0 

78,625,000 

2 

Cotton  seed 

14,913,600 

— 

94.0 

14,018,784 

8. 

Corn  (all) 

43,921,260 

+ 

05.7 

2,503,512 

6 

4. 

Hay 

15,318,200 

14.0 

2,144,548 

7 

5. 

Peanuts 

9,775,500 

+ 

88.0 

8,602,440 

3 

6. 

Wheat 

7,828,000 

+ 

32.0 

2,504,960 

5 

7. 

Potatoes  (I) 

6,854,250 

52.0 

3,564~210 

4 

8. 

Potatoes  (S) 

6,664,000 

— 

28.0 

1,865,920 

3 
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The  most  important  "cash"  crops,  when  ranked  according  to  the  market 
value  of  the  part  of  the  crop  which  was  sold,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Tobacco  5.  Wheat 

2.  Cotton  6.  Corn 

3.  Peanuts  f       7.  Hay 

4.  Irish  potatoes  8.  Sweet  potatoes 

Of  course,  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  different  farm  crops  sold  for  cash 
often  is  of  little  significance,  even  from  the  marketing  standpoint,  because 
where  it  is  possible  it  is  usually  more  profitable  to  a  farmer  to  feed  a  crop 
such  as  corn,  oats,  or  hay  to  livestock  and  then  to  market  the  livestock. 
Extension  studies  conducted  by  the  Animal  Industry  Division  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  show,  for  example,  that  the  return  per  bushel  of  corn  is 
more  than  doubled  when  it  is  fed  to  hogs  and  marketed  as  pork. 

Farming  last  year  in  North  Carolina  was  in  general  unprofitable.  Un- 
favorable weather  conditions  caused  the  lowest  corn  production  in  several 
years.  Although  the  acreage  of  tobacco  was  increased  approximately  11  per 
cent  over  1927,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  declined  15  per  cent.  Because  of  the 
extent  of  the  damage  by  the  boll  weevil,  the  yield  of  cotton  per  acre  was  the 
smallest  in  several  years.  It  was  only  212  pounds  per  acre.  This  was  the  third 
lowest  yield  made  in  North  Carolina  since  1909  and  it  was  almost  to  the  low 
point  of  1924.  The  yield  of  peanuts  also  was  low,  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions   in   August   and    September. 

Competition  Faced  by  North  Carolina  Farmers 

This  picture  of  what  North  Carolina  farmers  had  to  market  in  1928 
may  change  entirely  in  the  next  few  years.  I  hope  that  it  may  change.  I  do 
not  think  that  our  farmers  at  present  are  growing  the  crops  they  can  market 
most  advantageously  in  competition  with  other  sections  of  the  country.  The 
invention  of  a  cotton-picking  machine  that  will  work  successfully  may  strike 
a  death  blow  to  cotton  farming  in  this  state.  I  understand  that  several  differ- 
ent types  of  mechanical  pickers  are  being  experimented  with  and  that  one  or 
two  have  been  used  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  Of  course,  our  tobacco 
farmers  will  raise  some  cotton  because  the  harvesting  of  cotton  does  not 
conflict  with  the  tobacco  harvest,  as  is  the  case  with  such  crops  as  corn. 

Even  under  present  conditions,  the  average  cotton  farmer  in  North  Caro- 
lina cannot  compete  successfully  with  farmers  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  government  experts  that  ten  million  acres  of  new  cotton 
land  have  been  opened  up  in  these  two  states  during  the  past  five  years. 
Cotton  can  at  present  be  produced  at  a  profit  on  these  lands  for  ten  cents  a 
pound,  due  to  the  "lay"  of  the  land,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
and  more  favorable  weather  conditions  than  prevail  elsewhere.  In  addition  to 
the  ten  million  acres  already  under  cultivation,  there  are  at  least  ten  million 
more  available  for  cotton  production.  These  lands  are  being  developed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Farmers  in  North  Carolina  cannot  produce  cotton  at  ten  cents  a  pound 
without  suffering  a  heavy  loss.  They  are  therefore  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
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in  marketing  their  crops  and  this  disadvantage  will  become  more  serious  as 
new  land  in  the  Southwest  is  placed  under  cultivation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  formerly  competition  between  cotton-producing  sections  in  the  South 
depended  largely  on  temporary  conditions,  such  as  weather  and  the  pre- 
valence of  insects  and  pests.  No  single  section  had  a  permanent  advantage  as 
is  now  the  case. 

Effect  of  Power  Machinery  on  Farming  Conditions 

The  rapid  introduction  of  power  machinery  is  changing  farming  conditions 
and  creating  new  marketing  problems.  The  farm  tractor,  the  combined  har- 
vester and  thresher,  the  three-row  corn  cultivator,  the  three-row  corn  planter, 
the  four-row  corn  harvester,  the  potato  digger,  the  hay  loader,  the  motor 
truck,  to  mention  only  a  few  examples  of  modern  farm  machines,  are  enabling 
one  man  today  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  by  several  men.  For  example, 
one  man  with  two  horses  and  an  ordinary  walking  plow  can  plow  1.6  acres  per 
day.  With  a  tractor  and  a  three-bottom  gang  plow  he  can  plow  8  to  10  acres 
per  day.  One  man  with  an  ordinary  7  foot  wheat  binder  drawn  by  4  horses  can 
harvest  15  acres  of  wheat  in  a  day.  With  a  tractor  and  a  10  foot  binder  he 
can  harvest  35  acres  per  day. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  machinery  drawn  by  two  horses,  40  hours  of 
man  labor  is  required  per  acre  to  produce  a  corn  crop.  At  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  last  year  a  crop  of  corn  was  produced  with  3.83  hours 
of  man  labor  per  acre.  Power  equipment,  of  course,  was  used. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  tractor  drawn  machinery  has  been  of  far-reaching 
importance  in  reducing  the  number  of  hours  of  man  labor  and  consequently 
the  number  of  employees  required  to  operate  a  farm. 

A  second  influence  of  the  introduction  of  the  tractor  and  the  specialized 
equipment  to  be  used  with  it  has  been  in  making  "large  scale  farming"  prac- 
tical and  profitable.  Large  scale  cotton  farms  are  to  be  found  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  The  average  farmer  there  cultivates  50  to  100  acres  of  cotton,  and 
farms  of  500  acres  are  not  uncommon.  In  North  Carolina,  according  to  the 
Extension  Farm  News,  the  average  farmer  cultivates  17  to  20  acres  in  all 
crops.  In  the  coastal  plain  region  of  Texas  near  Corpus  Christi  one  man 
using  a  tractor  and  a  four-row  outfit  for  planting  and  cultivating  can  pre- 
pare the  seed  bed,  plant,  and  cultivate  200  acres  of  cotton. 

The  combined  harvester  and  thresher  is  being  widely  used  in  the  wheat- 
growing  states  of  the  West.  The  minimum  size  of  farm  now  considered 
efficient  for  wheat  production  in  Montana  is  800  acres.  A  farm  of  this  size 
can  be  operated  by  one  man  with  a  three-plow  tractor  outfit.  With  a  four-plow 
tractor  and  accompanying  mechanical  equipment  one  man  can  farm  1,100 
acres,  and  with  a  30-horse  power  tractor  and  a  six-plow  outfit  he  can  farm 
1,800  acres. 

Many  other  examples  could  be  cited.  It  is  apparent  even  to  the  casual 
observer  that  the  size  of  farm  that  can  be  operated  economically  by  a  single 
family  has  been  greatly  increased  in  many  sections  through  the  use  of  power 
machinery.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  scale  of   farming  can  be 
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materially  increased  only  in  areas  that  are  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of 
power  machinery. 

To  what  extent  the  size  of  the  family  farm  can  be  increased  in  North 
Carolina  economically  I  am  unable  to  say.  Certainly  power  machinery  is  not 
adapted  for  use  on  our  small  farms,  and,- there  are  many  problems  attending 
its  use  with  our  tenant  system  of  farming  as  it  now  exists.  As  our  farmers 
find  themselves  more  and  more  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with  sections 
in  other  states  where  power  machinery  is  used  extensively,  they  will  be  forced 
either  to  change  their  methods  of  farming  or  to  specialize  in  types  of  farming 
which  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  machine  production,  such  as  mixed 
farming,  dairying,  and  the  raising  of  livestock.  In  other  words,  our  North 
Carolina  farmers  in  determining  what  crops  to  raise  must  take  into  account 
this  new  competition  of  sections  especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  power 
machinery. 

Present  Marketing  Methods 

The  marketing  of  many  of  our  farm  commodities  such  as  tobacco,  cotton 
(only  seven  per  cent  of  which  was  sold  cooperatively  in  1928),  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  livestock,  is  at  present  unorderly  and  wasteful.  In  both  tobacco 
and  cotton,  for  example,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  dumped  on  the  market  soon 
after  it  is  harvested  with  the  result  that  the  farmer  usually  receives  an  un- 
satisfactory price  for  his  product.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  crop 
is  marketed  before  January  1. 

Under  the  present  system  of  marketing  tobacco  the  farmer  hauls  his 
product  to  one  of  the  148  warehouses  operated  in  the  44  tobacco  markets  in 
this  state.  His  tobacco  is  placed  in  small  piles  according  to  the  type  and 
grade  and  is  weighed  and  tagged  by  warehouse  employees.  It  is  sold  at  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  by  the  warehouse  auctioneer.  Under  this  method  of 
selling  many  different  prices  are  received  for  the  same  grades  of  tobacco 
and  it  is  claimed  that  favoritism  in  grading  often  is  shown  to  men  of  influence 
who  are  large  growers. 

In  marketing  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  our  farmers  usually  make 
no  attempt  to  estimate  the  demand  requirements  of  different  markets  but 
sell  their  produce  at  the   most  convenient  point. 

The  Chief  Marketing  Problem 

The  first  and  the  greatest  problem  in  marketing,  in  my  opinion,  is  determin- 
ing WHAT  TO  GROW.  The  situation  in  North  Carolina  cannot  be  improved 
unless  our  farmers  are  willing  to  produce  the  commodities  for  which  there 
is  the  greatest  demand  and  those  which  they,  in  competition  with  other  sec- 
tions, can  grow  most  advantageously.  Cotton  farmers,  as  mentioned  before, 
will  be  forced  to  diversify  their  crops  and  especially  to  raise  livestock  in 
larger  quantities  if  they  are  to  prosper. 

Cooperative  Marketing 

Once  a  farmer  has  determined  WHAT  TO  GROW,  cooperative  marketing, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  HOW  CAN  MY  PRODUCT 
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BE  MARKETED  MOST  PROFITABLY?  I  mean  the  right  kind  of  co- 
operative marketing.  In  the  January  26,  1929,  issue  of  Agriculture  Co- 
operation, published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  stated 
that  two  million  farmers  in  the  United  States  are  now  organized  into  12,000 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their  products,  or  buying  their 
supplies,  or  doing  both.  The  total  volume  of  business  transacted  in  1928 
amounted  to  $2,300,000,000.  The  chief  types  of  cooperative  associations  in  the 
order  of  their  volume  of  business  were  as  follows:  grain  marketing,  dairy 
products,  livestock,  fruit  and  vegetables,  cotton,  poultry  and  eggs,  nuts, 
tobacco,  and  wool. 

According  to  data  furnished  under  date  of  May  3,  1929,  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Elsworth,  Associate  Marketing  Economist  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  the  following  types  of  farmers'  cooperative  associations  are 
active  at  present  in  North  Carolina: 

Cooperative  Associations  in  North  Carolina 

Number  of  Total  Number 

Associations  of  Members 

1  Cotton  growers'   cooperative  association  5,000 

6  Cotton  ginning  cooperative  associations  338 

1  North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers'  Supply 

Company  (Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

2  Cooperative    warehouses  130 
1           Certified   seed  association    (cotton  seed)  82 

8  Cooperative  creameries  for  cheese  factories       910 
13  Cooperative  fruit  and  vegetable  associations      853 

1  Cooperative  grain  exchange  20 

9  Cooperatives   doing  miscellaneous   selling  691 
11           Cooperative   stores  or  supply  companies  783 

8  Cooperatives  doing  miscellaneous  buying  362 

Mr.  Elsworth's  list  is  not  complete,  as  some  of  our  cooperative  organiza- 
tions did  not  reply  to  the  Bureau's  request  for  information.  The  farmers' 
Federation,  Incorporated  (Asheville),  and  The  Wilmington  Cooperative 
Truck  Growers'  Association  were  not  included,  probably  because  they  did  not 
send  in  information.  I  shall  mention  their  work  briefly  since  they  have  been 
unusually   successful. 

The  Farmers'  Federation,  Incorporated,  of  Asheville  is  the  leading  co- 
operative association  in  western  North  Carolina.  It  has  approximately  1,500 
members  and  a  capital  stock  of  $247,000.  Its  total  sales  last  year  amounted  to 
$1,159,433.89.  It  was  formed  in  1920  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  poultry  and 
eggs,  but  vegetables  and  truck  products  are  also  sold  through  the  association 
at  present.  The  Federation  has  7  warehouses  located  at  strategic  points.  The 
produce  is  gathered  from  the  farms  in  trucks  owned  by  the  association.  It  is 
graded  and  stored  to  await  shipment  to  markets  where  the  best  prices  can 
be  obtained.  Sales  are  made  both  direct  to  wholesalers  and  through  com- 
mission men. 
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In  July,  1928,  the  Federation  opened  a  canning  factory  at  Hendersonville. 
Beans,  peaches,  tomatoes,  apples,  and  berries  were  canned.  This  plant  was 
established  to  furnish  the  farmers  of  western  North  Carolina  a  market  for 
products  difficult  to  market  through  the  regular  channels  of  trade.  The  out- 
put for  1928  was  5,000  cases.  The  Federation  also  owns  two  hatcheries — one 
at  Spindale,  N.  C,  with  47,000  egg  capacity,  and  one  at  Sylva  with  a  capacity 
of  21,000  eggs.  The  Federation  buys  fertilizers  and  farm  supplies  cooperatively 
for  its  members. 

The  Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association*  located  at 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  has  approximately  400  members.  It  has  branches 
in  three  counties:  New  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Pender.  The  parent  organiza- 
tion is  made  up  of  eight  local  organizations,  each  having  its  own  officers. 
The  authority  of  the  parent  organization  is  vested  in  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  members  of  the  locals. 

The  Association  shipped  211  carloads  of  produce  to  northern  markets  in 
1928  and  its  gross  sales  amounted  to  $154,366.34.  All  sales  at  present  are  made 
through  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers'  Association,  which  is 
a  selling  organization  for  a  large  number  of  independent  cooperative  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States.  The  federated  organization  has  representatives 
in  all  the  principal  markets  and  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  jobber  or  commission 
house. 

The  Wilmington  Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association  buys  coopera- 
tively for  its  members  baskets  and  containers,  seed,  fertilizer,  lime,  tile,  and 
in  general,  every  kind  of  farm  supplies  for  which  there  is  demand  for  car- 
load lots.  Purchases  of  supplies  amounted  to  $100,000  in  1928.  Not  only  is 
money  saved  through  cooperative  buying,  but  a  higher  quality  of  merchandise 
is  secured.  For  example,  a  plan  has  been  perfected  whereby  all  seeds  are  grown 
under  contract  by  reliable  seed  companies.  Where  purchases  are  made  through 
the  cooperative  each  member  pays  the  wholesale  price  plus  10  per  cent  to 
cover  overhead  charges.  A  questionnaire  is  sent  out  to  members  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  in  order  to  get  an  estimate  of  their  needs. 

The  Cotton  Growers'  Cooperative  Association  has  10,000  members  and 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  cotton  grown  in  North  Carolina  is  marketed  through 
it.  It  is  the  largest  cooperative  organization  in  the  state.  A  subsidiary  cor- 
poration known  as  The  "North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers'  Supply  Company" 
was  recently  formed  to  purchase  seed  and  farm  supplies  cooperatively.  The 
organization  and  activities  of  these  two  associations  were  described  in  detail 
by  Mr.  U.  B.  Blalock,  General  Manager,  at  one  of  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  club,  so  they  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  time. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  cooperative  ship- 
ments of  livestock  and  poultry  made  by  the  Extension  Division  of  State  Col- 
lege and  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets,  although  no  cooperative  organization 
is  involved.  Last  year,  in  most  instances  the  shipments  were  made  by  county 


*For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  Wilmington 
Cooperative  Truck  Growers'  Association  see  "Economic  Survey  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina"  (University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin,  Vol.  VI:  14:  63-73). 
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agents.  The  farmers  who  have  made  use  of  the  facilities  offered  have  profited 
greatly,  but  the  volume  of  sales  thus  far  has  been  rather  small.  Last  year  29 
county  agents  shipped  a  total  of  404  carloads  of  hogs  for  which  the  farmers 
received  $487,580  after  freight  and  other  charges  had  been  paid.  Seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  live  poultry  were  sold  in  cooperative  carlot  ship- 
ments. The  value  of  the  poultry  sold  was  $657,630. 

Farmers  in  North  Carolina  have  much  to  gain  from  the  further  extension 
of  cooperative  selling.  It  is  doubtful  if  cooperative  marketing  of  tobacco 
can  be  undertaken  here  again  until  the  recent  failure  of  the  "Tri-State" 
Association  is  forgotten.  Tobacco  cooperatives  in  general  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. In  1922  they  marketed  48  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  the  United  States, 
but  at  present  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  crop  is  sold  through  them.  All 
of  the  large  cooperative  associations,  except  two  (one  in  Wisconsin  and  one 
in  Maryland),  have  failed  or  ceased  to  operate.  The  chief  reason  for  their 
failure,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  they  were  not  properly  organized. 

Of  products  now  sold  independently,  fruit,  truck  and  vegetables,  livestock, 
and  milk  offer  possibilities  for  the  further  extension  of  cooperative  marketing. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  city  of  nearly  a  million,  the 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Milk  Association  is  the  second  largest  distributor.  It 
acquired  the  business  of  fifteen  companies  and  had  a  48,000  quart  business 
to  begin  with. 

In  several  states  of  the  middle  west  large  scale  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  are  carried  on  through  a  branch  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. For  example,  in  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Corporation,  as  it  is 
called,  ships  livestock,  concentrates  wool  for  shipment  to  the  Ohio  Wool 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  and  distributes  fertilizer,  feed,  auto  tires, 
coal,  and  farm  supplies.  It  owns  fifteen  branch  service  stations,  each  of 
which  is  provided  with  a  warehouse  and  marketing  facilities. 

I  suggested  earlier  in  the  paper  that  our  North  Carolina  farmers,  if  they 
are  to  be  successful,  must  grow  those  products  which  they  can  later  market 
most  advantageously.  Cooperative  associations,  in  my  opinion,  if  they  are 
rightly  organized  and  if  they  are  controlled  by  capable  executives  who  are 
specialists  in  the  economics  of  agriculture,  can  do  much  in  determining  what 
their  members  should  grow.  Then,  by  placing  the  produce  grown  on  the  market 
in  an  orderly  fashion  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  the  growers  will  in  most 
cases  secure  a  higher  price  per  unit  than  would  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  securing  of  a  higher  price  this  year  or  next  year,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  should  not  be  the  chief  motive  of  farmers  in  joining  a  cooperative 
association.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  organizations  fostered  by  the 
Farm  Bureau,  this  is  now  their  chief  reason  for  joining.  They  should  become 
members  because  they  wish  to  improve  their  economic  status  over  a  period 
of  years  through  more  intelligent  production  and  more  orderly  selling. 

Methods  of  Increasing  Membership  in  Cooperatives  in  North  Carolina 

How  can  farmers  be  induced  to  join  a  cooperative  association  unless  they 
are  promised  higher  prices  as  a  bait?  This  is  of  course  a  difficult  question 
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to  answer.  It  can  be  accomplished,  in  my  opinion,  only  through  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  education. 

First,  the  economics  of  marketing,  and  especially  of  cooperative  marketing, 
should  be  taught  in  every  rural  elementary  school  and  high  school.  The 
teaching  of  agriculture  is  required  in  several  states.  In  Ohio,  for  example, 
it  has  been  a  requirement  for  many  years.  It  must  be  taught  there  for  at 
least  a  half  year  in  all  rural  high  schools  and  for  at  least  two  periods  per 
week  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  A  special  effort  is  being  made  just 
now  in  Ohio  to  teach  general  marketing  and  especially  cooperative  marketing. 
The  Ohio  Farm  Federation,  the  various  commodity  organizations  in  the  state, 
and  the  Department  of  Rural  Economics  of  Ohio  State  University  are  co- 
operating with  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  organizing  this  work. 

Agriculture  should  be  taught  in  all  of  North  Carolina's  rural  schools. 
It  is  not  required  in  any  of  our  schools  at  present.  "Vocational  agriculture" 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  law  is  taught  in  only  119  white  high  schools  and  25 
Negro  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  entirely  optional  both  with  the  high  schools 
and  with  the  students  in  high  school.  Some  of  our  Smith-Hughes  teachers  at 
present  are  more  interested  in  farm  organization  and  methods  of  increasing 
crop  production,  both  of  which  are  of  course  necessary,  than  they  are  in  the 
economics  of  marketing  or  agriculture. 

Second,  organizations  whose  purpose  is  primarily  educational  or  educational 
and  social,  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  Grange,  can  do 
much  to  further  the  cause  of  cooperation.  If  they  do  no  more  than  to  get 
farmers  into  a  "cooperative  frame  of  mind"  their  efforts  will  have  been  well 
worth  while.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  of  course  doing  much  more  than  this. 
Through  subsidiary  organizations  it  has  in  several  states  combined  the 
scattered  cooperative  activities  and  extended  them.  As  an  example  of  this, 
I  mentioned  earlier  in  the  paper  the  work  that  had  been  done  in  Ohio.  The 
National  Grange,  which  since  its  organization  has  encouraged  cooperative 
enterprises,  has  recently  entered  North  Carolina.  A  state  advisory  committee, 
of  which  Dr.  Clarence  Poe  is  chairman,  has  been  formed.  Requests  have 
already  been  received  from  twenty-eight  counties  for  assistance  in  organizing 
local  units. 

The  membership  of  a  cooperative  should  be  selected  carefully.  The  organiz- 
ers of  the  Tri-State  Tobacco  Association  used  high  pressure  evangelistical 
methods  in  securing  members,  expecting  to  sell  them  on  the  objects  and 
principles  of  cooperative  marketing  after  they  had  joined.  Many  of  the 
members  had  no  idea  of  the  results  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
cooperation.  Of  course,  they  secured  a  large  membership.  There  were  97,500 
members  in  the  Tri-State  Association  in  1925.  But  it  is  not  the  number  who 
belong  that  counts.  Executives  of  cooperative  organizations  far  too  often  call 
attention  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  their  organization  has  a  membership  of 
30,000  or  50,000.  Perhaps  10,000  of  these  are  not  loyal  and  the  association 
would  be  better  off  without  them.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  for 
members  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and  aims  of 
cooperative  marketing  in  general,  and  of  their  own  association  in  particular, 
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and  for  them  to  be  loyal  at  all  times  to  the  organization  if  it  is  to  succeed. 
The  new  Farm  Relief  Bill*  now  before  congress  encourages  cooperative 
marketing  associations.  The  success  of  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed,  will  depend 
largely  on  the  character  and  ability  of  those  who  are  chosen  as  members 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  While  in  general  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
economic  ills  as  regards  agriculture  can  be  cured  by  legislation,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  a  bill  passed  which  encourages  cooperative  enterprises  and  offers 
them  financial  assistance  in  marketing  the  crops  grown  by  their  members. 

Retailing  in   North  Carolina 

Retailing,  like  farming,  has  undergone  great  changes  in  the  past  few 
years.  Mass  distribution  is  the  order  of  the  day.  We  have  gigantic  chain  store 
organizations  such  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated did  a  volume  of  business  in  1928  of  $800,000,000;  the  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Company  with  sales  of  $287,313,687;  and  the  J.  C.  Penny  Company  with  sales 
of  $176,697,622— to  mention  only  a  few. 

Chain  stores  last  year,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Professor  Nystrom 
of  Columbia  University,  had  aggregate  sales  of  over  six  billion  dollars  and 
transacted  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  retail  business  in  the  United  States. 
If  chain  organizations  in  the  food  trade  continue  to  grow  in  1929  as  they 
did  in  1928,  it  is  possible  that  they  will  control  half  of  the  food  business 
by  1930. 

Farmers  have  changed  their  methods  of  retail  buying  in  the  past  few  years. 
This  is  so  obvious  a  fact  to  those  of  you  who  live  in  the  country  or  in  small 
towns  that  it  needs  no  further  explanation.  Great  mail  order  houses,  such  as 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  and  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company,  were 
developed  chiefly  to  supply  the  farmer  with  merchandise  that  could  not  be 
secured  at  the  country  crossroads  store  or  in  the  country  town.  Through  a 
study  of  the  catalogue  the  farmer's  wife  kept  in  touch  with  what  was  being 
worn  and  used  in  the  city.  Poor  roads  made  it  impossible  for  farmers  to 
shop  in  the  larger  cities  to  any  extent.  They  made  only  one  or  two  buying 
trips  to  the  large  cities  each  year.  Although  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
concerns  have  increased  their  volume  of  sales,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  mail  order  business  as  a  whole  has  declined  since  1920. 

The  increasing  use  of  automobiles  and  the  development  of  good  roads  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  momentous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
farmer's  buying  habits.  He  is  no  longer  compelled  to  purchase  his  merchan- 
dise at  the  village  store  or  from  the  mail  order  house.  He  can  visit  the  larger 
shopping  centers  in  his  car  and  be  away  from  his  work  no  longer  than  he 
was  in  the  old  days  when  he  went  to  the  village  to  trade.  If  he  is  at  all 
progressive,  he  has  been  educated  by  moving  pictures,  by  newspapers,  by 
farm  journals  and  by  the  radio  to  want  more  and  better  things  than  he  did 
formerly.    He   desires,   moreover,   to   examine   the   merchandise   and   compare 


*The  "Agricultural  Marketing  Act"  was  passed  by  Congress  June  14,  1929,  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  the  following  day.  Reference  is  made  here  to  the  Haugen 
bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  25  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 
It  differs  from  the   "Agricultural   Marketing  Act"  in  several  minor  details. 
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prices  before  he  makes  a  purchase.  He  is  a  more  intelligent  and  discriminating 
buyer  than  he  was  a  few  years  ago  when  he  bought  chiefly  on  a  "price"  basis. 

The  mail  order  houses  recognize  all  this  and  they  have  modified  their 
methods  of  selling  to  meet  this  change  in  buying  habits.  They  are  now  going 
to  the  farmer  for  his  business.  They  have  entered  the  chain  store  field  on  a 
large  scale. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  is  at  present  operating  192  retail  depart- 
ment stores  and  plans  to  open  133  more  during  1929.  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Company  has  300  retail  department  stores  and  if  present  plans  are  not 
changed  it  will  be  operating  500  stores  by  1930.  Executives  of  the  company 
state  that  they  plan  to  have  1,500  stores  eventually.  The  National  Bellas 
Hess  Company  is  now  operating  40  retail  stores  and  expects  to  open  several 
more  this  year. 

The  policy  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward  regarding  the  type 
and  location  of  their  stores  differs  somewhat.  Montgomery  Ward  will  locate 
a  store  in  a  town  with  a  population  as  small  as  5,000,  while  Sears,  Roebuck 
will  not  go  into  a  town  which  has  less  than  10,000  people  and  prefers  one  that 
is  much  larger.  Although  both  companies  operate  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country  large  department  stores  which  carry  nearly  everything  advertised 
in  their  catalogue,  the  average  Montgomery  Ward  store  operated  elsewhere 
is  much  smaller  in  size  than  those  of  its  competitor. 

The  movement  of  retail  trade,  as  I  analyze  it,  has  been  distinctly  away 
from  the  small  town  and  village  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say  for  the  three  or  four  years  prior  to  1928.  Retail  business  in  the 
larger  shopping  centers  has  been  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  located 
in  the  greatly  enlarged  trading  area  which  they  now  serve. 

During  this  period  when  trade  has  tended  to  move  to  the  larger  centers 
competition  has  been  chiefly  between  the  unit  retailer  and  the  chain  store. 
The  individual  retailer  has  fought  the  chain  at  every  step,  tooth  and  nail. 
He  has  turned  to  the  government  in  his  distress  and  asked  for  legislation 
which  will  curb  the  growth  of  the  chain.  In  1927,  for  example,  a  tax  of  $50 
per  store  was  imposed  on  all  chain  store  organizations  operating  as  many 
as  six  stores  in  North  Carolina.  This  tax  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional  by 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  the  early  part  of  1929  a  new  law  was  enacted  by 
our  state  legislature.  This  law,  which  is  framed  to  cover  all  organizations 
operating  more  than  one  store  in  the  state,  places  a  tax  of  $50  on  every  store 
operated  in  excess  of  one.   In  my  opinion,  this  law   is   also  unconstitutional. 

In  the  next  year  or  two  I  think  we  shall  see  a  slowing  up  of  this  move- 
ment of  retail  trade  to  the  city  especially  in  "convenience"  merchandise,  such 
as  groceries,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  small  town,  I  mean  the  town 
of  2,500  or  3,000,  will  again  come  into  its  own.  The  nature  of  retail  compe- 
tition has  changed  during  the  past  year  and  now  the  great  chains  are  fighting 
each  other.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  grocery  business.  In  this  fight 
apparently  they  feel  that  the  organization  with  the  largest  number  of  stores 
has  the  best  chance  of  winning  and  they  are  establishing  stores  in  smaller  and 
smaller  towns.  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company  is  now  going  into  towns  of 
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5,000.  Carolina  Stores,  Incorporated,  has  stores  in  several  towns  of  2,000.  The 
David  Pender  Company  will  establish  a  store  in  a  town  of  3,000  and  they 
operate  stores  in  several  smaller  towns.  J.  C.  Penny  has  department  stores 
in  towns  of  2,000.  They  have  stores  in  Elkin  and  North  Wilkesboro,  for 
example.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  entering  the  small  towns. 

Conclusion 

Chain  stores,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  them,  really  do 
pass  on  to  the  consumer  a  good  part  of  the  savings  which  they  are  able  to 
make  because  of  their  tremendous  buying  power  and  their  expert  manage- 
ment. The  farmer,  as  I  see  it,  has  benefited  greatly  by  the  growth  of  chain 
stores.  In  the  next  few  years  the  chain  will  be  bringing  to  the  town  of  2,500 
or  3,000  near  his  farm  identically  the  same  merchandise  in  the  conveniences 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  shopping  lines  that  is  being  carried  in  the  city 
chains. 
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